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THE BIBLE IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
CURRICULUM 


MILLAR BURROWS 


CCORDING to the conception of the minister’s work 
which formerly prevailed in all the Protestant churches 
the importance of biblical studies in the theological 

curriculum was obvious. The minister’s primary function was 
to declare the mind and will of God as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. Expository preaching demanded a mastery of the con- 
tents of the Bible, and for accurate exegesis a knowledge of the 
original languages was essential. The scriptural basis of the 
denomination’s doctrinal position had to be learned, also, in 
order that the man of God might be ready always to give a 
proof-text to him that asked a reason for the faith that was in 
him. For pastoral ministration and evangelism the minister 
needed to know where to find the most effective passages for 
dealing with all types of saints and sinners. The Bible was a 
great arsenal of texts, and happy was he that had his quiver 
full of them. Of course this picture would be a caricature if we 
failed to recognize also that both ministers and people sought 
and found in reverent study of the Scriptures comfort, strength, 
and guidance for daily living. 

The use of the past tense in the foregoing paragraph is open 
to question. What has been said is still true of some sections of 
the church. For a great many Christians, however, the situa- 
tion now is very different. The spread of critical views regard- 
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ing the Bible has weakened the sense of its authority and thus 
diminished the importance attached to it. The laudable desire 
to make religious education vital and significant for the youth 
and children of today has led to an increasing use of materials 
from other sources than the Bible. More influential still has 
been the growing emphasis on practical implications of the 
Christian ideal for modern life. The center of interest has 
shifted from exposition to application of the gospel. The result 
for theological education is that the Bible is being pushed into 
a corner. Not the message in its historic forms of expression 
but the world in which it is to be put into practice and the per- 
sons whose lives are to be altered by it are felt to be the most 
important subjects for the training of ministers. Psychology 
and sociology are regarded, and quite rightly, as more essential 
than Greek and Hebrew. To some extent biblical courses of 
another kind have been introduced, but only a small fraction of 
the student’s time is given to them. All of these circumstances, 
doubtless, help to explain the fact that in much of the preaching 
we now hear (including the best of it) the Bible, except for a 
half-hearted, formal lip-service, is practically ignored. And 
every now and then a minister is shocked to find how ignorant 
his people are of the Scriptures. One is reminded of the saying 
that science has ushered God to the edge of His universe and is 
about to bow him out with thanks for past services: something 
like that seems to be happening to the Bible in our churches and 
seminaries. 

Such facts make it imperative that we squarely face the prob- 
lem of the relative importance of biblical and other studies, the 
use to be made of the Bible by the modern minister, and the 
kind of training needed to enable him to make such use of it. 
The present writer cannot answer all these questions. They 
cannot be answered by any one man, nor by biblical scholars 
as an isolated and perhaps prejudiced group. They must be 
viewed in the light of the whole enterprise of theological educa- 
tion. Certainly the matter is not to be settled by asking what 
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the students want. Some students come to the seminary with 
very conservative views of the Bible, while others are inclined 
to regard it as of little or no importance for modern religion. 

One thing is clear, though often forgotten. The great majority 
of the people to whom these students will minister accept the Bible 
as the Word of God and will not respect a minister who does not 
know it. Rightly or wrongly, they assume that an educated 
minister must be versed in Holy Writ. Whether they read it 
much themselves or not, they feel that they ought to know it 
better, and they want their children to know it. Meanwhile the 
Bible is actually being used in the church school and the pulpit, 
and will be so used for a long time, if only through the momen- 
tum of long tradition. The minister should be prepared to see 
that it is used intelligently and fairly. Not only are many 
parts of it obscure; more serious than that, an ignorant use of it 
produces most unfortunate results. Where its authority is in- 
voked for denying to children in the public schools a knowledge 
of the results of modern science, where crude expectations of the 
end of the world are substituted for an active interest in human 
welfare, or where appeal is made to the Scriptures for the 
“simple gospel” as (save the mark!) against the preaching of 
social righteousness, there surely the minister should be equipped 
to meet the Bible-quoters on their own ground and expose the 
falsity of their positions. Even if there were no positive re- 
ligious values in the Bible, the minister ought at least to know 
enough about it to preserve his flock from being harmed by it! 
In matters like these a revival of public debating on the Scrip- 
tures might be salutary for the church. 

Over and above such considerations of practical expediency 
there are three ways in which a knowledge of the Bible is im- 
portant for the minister. He should know it first as history. 
Seeking to understand human nature and the social order, he 
can find much light on the present in these records of the past. 
In the early history of the Hebrew people he will discover the 
roots of many prevalent attitudes and customs. The origin and 
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essential nature of the Christian religion will become more clear 
to him as he becomes acquainted with its earliest experiences 
and developments, just as American life is to be understood 
only through the study of its beginnings. Christianity is a 
historical religion and cannot be understood apart from its 
history. We need not define it entirely in terms of its origins, 
but we must know something about its origins if we are to in- 
terpret it adequately. And as the social order of America can- 
not be understood apart from its European background, no 
more can early Christianity be understood without a knowledge 
of its Hebrew antecedents. For the later history of Christianity 
also the Bible is important, because Christianity is a religion of 
a Book, and that Book includes both the Old and the New 
Testaments. The Apocrypha too, for that matter, are impor- 
tant from the point of view of Christian history. 

The minister should know the Bible also as literature. Aside 
from its importance for modern literature and art, which are 
dependent upon it as on the Greek and Latin classics, the Bible 
itself contains some of the world’s best literature, giving effec- 
tive, beautiful expression to great ideas and ideals in a form 
still valuable for the enrichment of personality. Good literature 
helps the minister by deepening his own life and contributes to 
his understanding of human nature and his philosophy of life. 
It also offers useful material for preaching and religious educa- 
tion. This kind of usefulness the Bible shares with Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and the great poets, dramatists, and 
novelists of the present day. Whether it is of as much or more 
value to the preacher and the religious educator than other 
works of literature is a question that must be frankly raised. It 
is conceivable, from this point of view, that the theological 
student might gain by less study of the Bible and more study of 
other literatures. Possibly in our day other materials may in- 
terest and influence people more than the writings of the an- 
cient Hebrews and early Christians. Neither sentimental 
associations nor false piety should prevent us from recognizing 
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this if it is true. Scientifically controlled experiments and thor- 
ough inquiries regarding the actual experience of preachers and 
teachers might help us to answer the question impartially and 
objectively. The result would be of no little interest for curricu- 
lum committees in the seminaries. 

But what of the inspiration and authority of the Bible? Its 
traditional place in theological education was due neither to its 
importance as historical source-material nor to its value as 
literature but to its unique position as the Word of God. Before 
we can intelligently discuss the part which courses in the Bible 
should have in the training of ministers we must make earnest 
with the question whether we accept the Bible as a divine revela- 
tion. If its historical and literary values constitute its sole im- 
portance for us, we must recognize that fact and act accordingly. 
As a body of documents essential for the understanding of 
historic Christianity, the Bible will have the same kind of im- 
portance for theological education as Augustine or Irenaeus. As 
a repository of literary materials for preaching and religious 
education and for the spiritual nourishment and stimulation of 
the minister himself, it will have a place along with Shake- 
speare and, say, Victor Hugo. As revelation, however, it will 
have a more distinctive place. The extent to which this point 
of view is dominant will determine more than any other con- 
sideration the amount and kind of courses offered in the Bible. 
The question, therefore, whether we still hold to the historic 
Christian estimate of the Bible is one that cannot be evaded. 

It may be much to ask of any modern theological faculty that 
it attempt to reach a clear agreement on the doctrine of revela- 
tion. Nor is a perfect unanimity essential for our purpose. A 
creedal statement to which all professors can and will subscribe 
is not even desirable; still less should we desire to prescribe for 
our students what their faith must be. What is required is 
simply that we agree sufficiently, and define our position suf- 
ficiently, to afford a basis for deciding to what extent and how 
the Bible should be taught to students for the ministry. Even 
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such a working agreement cannot be adequately outlined here, 
but a few points may be mentioned on which liberal Protestants 
will hardly differ. We may approach the matter by elimination. 

Clearly the Bible is not a revelation in the sense that in it God 
has given us a manual of casuistry or of dogma which any person 
can consult in any emergency and use like a table of logarithms. 
For many questions of modern thought and life the Bible has no 
answer, and where its teachings can be applied to modern needs 
they often have to be translated into new terms. Before this 
can be done they must be correctly interpreted, and that re- 
quires special training. Much of great value can be found, of 
course, by any serious reader, but study without competent 
guidance is liable to grave errors. We have already noted some 
of the ways in which a misuse of the Bible is producing evil 
consequences. To leave the Bible in the hands of ignorant 
preachers and readers is not safe: experience forces us, if we are 
honest, to concede that much to our Catholic brethren. 

It does not follow, however, that the authority of the book 
must be transferred to an infallible interpreter. As between one 
interpretation and another the only authority we can admit is 
that of competent scholarship, exactly as in any other branch 
of knowledge. Neither our own prejudices and desires nor the 
pronouncements of any ecclesiastical body or official can es- 
tablish the meaning of a book or passage or of the Bible as a 
whole; that is a question of fact which has to be determined like 
any other fact. 

But given the interpretation, so that we can say definitely 
that the Bible teaches thus and so, we still do not regard this as 
decisive for our own belief and life. The authority of any ideal 
or belief for us depends on its inherent worth as evaluated by 
our own best judgment. Whether in the Bible or out of it, only 
that which “finds” us and demands our assent, that which we 
cannot honestly deny, is for us authoritative. Not everything 
in the Bible does so forcibly and undeniably appeal to us as true 
and right. In other words, to put it baldly, we have abandoned 
the position that because anything is in the Bible it must be 
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true. The Bible is not for us a revelation in the sense that we 
accept it as the ultimate standard of reference for determining 
the validity of any ideal or belief. 

Yet when we ask where actually we find what does evoke the 
full response of what is deepest in us, what does call forth the 
Amen of our souls at their best, most of us will undoubtedly say, 
we find it in the Bible. What is most vital to us for faith and 
life is there. In it God speaks to us, and the Holy Spirit in our 
hearts bears witness to His Word. The experience expressed in 
terms like these is not the experience of past generations only; 
it is our own. In other places too we can find God: in other 
books, in social contacts with our fellows, in nature, in our- 
selves. If for some people God is found more easily and more 
fully elsewhere than in the Bible, the important thing is that 
they find Him, not where they find Him. But for the church at 
large, if past experience gives any basis for prediction, the Bible 
will remain the Word of God par excellence, if for no other reason 
than that here we find him who to us is God’s Word in the flesh. 

Unsatisfactory as this statement is from any point of view, it 
must suffice for the present. Thus far at least, I take it, most 
seminary faculties can agree. Those who cannot should define 
their own positions and conduct themselves accordingly. As- 
suming, then, that to this extent and in this sense at least the 
Bible is to be studied not only as history and literature but 
also as revelation, what are the implications of these three 
points of view for the type of courses needed? 

As a part of the minister’s general equipment for interpreting 
religion to his people he should know the main results of his- 
torical research regarding early Christianity, its background in 
the religion of the Hebrews, and the relation of both to the 
general religious history of mankind. For this purpose a de- 
tailed, first-hand knowledge of the Bible itself is not necessary, 
but rather a grasp of the whole sweep of the development and 
the significance of the principal moments in it. To realize the 
extent and the direction of this development the most primitive 
as well as the highest elements in it must be known. An ac- 
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quaintance with the social setting of each phase of the religious 
evolution is essential also. In other words, the historical impor- 
tance of the Bible will be most economically and effectively 
brought out by courses giving the results of biblical research 
rather than by detailed and first-hand study of the contents of 
the Bible. A comprehensive survey is more important here 
than a close acquaintance with the text itself. Incidentally, 
such a survey need not take a great deal of time. 

In order to make effective use of the Bible for preaching and 
religious education an entirely different kind of study is neces- 
sary. For this purpose such portions as represent merely out- 
grown stages in the development of morals and religion may be 
ignored, except as their presence in the Bible calls for explana- 
tion. On the other hand, those passages in which the loftiest 
ideals and most profound experiences are stated in beautiful and 
moving language should be thoroughly and intimately known. 
Unless the stories, the characters, and the style and form of 
presentation are known at first hand and intimately there can 
be no appreciation of the beauty and power of these writings, no 
personal experience of their worth for spiritual stimulus and 
inspiration. Appreciation of spiritual and literary values will 
here receive the major emphasis. Attention will be given to 
fine points of character portrayal, insights into the motives and 
consequences of various types of conduct, convincing and strik- 
ing demonstrations of the relative worth of ends for which men 
live and strive, stories and sayings which convey a spiritual 
interpretation of man’s life and his place in the universe. 

Such intimate knowledge will be even more important for dis- 
covering the significance of the Bible as revelation, so that here 
too an intensive study of selected portions is required. The 
choice of what is to be studied in this way involves subjective 
elements and necessarily incurs the risk of some distortion of 
perspective, but the experience of all the Christian centuries is 
available to show what parts have actually been most helpful. 
In practice, though not in theory, the church has always found 
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more inspiration in some parts of the Bible than in others. No 
individual and no group has ever actually made equal use of 
every book and chapter. In any case not all the valuable por- 
tions of the Scriptures can be thoroughly studied during the 
seminary course. A close acquaintance with some of them and a 
method for studying others will be all that can be given in the 
time available, at best. 

In order to ensure a just proportion and to guard against the 
misinterpretation of particular books and passages a compre- 
hensive view of the development of religion in the Bible is 
essential also. The parts must be interpreted in relation to the 
whole. This necessitates some knowledge of the changing 
social and cultural milieu, so that the ancient words may be 
understood as they were meant by those who spoke or wrote 
them and understood by those to whom they were addressed. 
Only so can they be really understood at all, and until they are 
rightly understood they cannot be accurately translated into 
terms of modern life. To see the books and their component 
elements in their proper historical relations, moreover, some 
acquaintance with the principles and results of literary criticism 
is needed. Source analysis and such matters as the Synoptic 
Problem have a direct bearing on the doctrine of inspiration. 
The history of the canon and of the chief translations is impor- 
tant, too. Even textual criticism should not be neglected. Stu- 
dents who cannot read the original languages should at least 
have some knowledge of the manuscripts and their interrela- 
tions and of the methods by which scholars seek to establish the 
original text, as well as of the degree to which they have suc- 
ceeded or failed in the attempt. A little knowledge of these 
subjects may be a dangerous thing, but complete ignorance of 
them is a deadly peril. In short, a sound interpretation of the 
permanent religious values of the Bible requires both such a 
general orientation as is needed for the historical understanding 
of Christianity and such a close, appreciative study as its use 
for homiletical and pedagogical material demands, plus some 
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attention to matters bearing on the meaning of inspiration and 
the process by which the Bible has come to us. 

Obviously all this calls for something rather different from 
conventional courses in Introduction and Exegesis. Teachers 
and advanced students, of course, will need a thorough ground- 
ing in languages, history, archaeology, and literary and textual 
criticism. The ordinary student for the ministry, however, will 
have to accept the authority of these specialists for the results 
of their researches, leaving to them all the details of the process 
by which the results have been achieved. Some ministers, it is 
to be hoped, will always be scholars, and among them it is to be 
devoutly wished that some will exercise their powers in biblical 
scholarship. For the majority it is important only to have (1) 
enough acquaintance with the results of specialized investiga- 
tion to give the setting and growth of the religion of the Bible 
and the place of individual books and persons in this develop- 
ment; (2) a thorough, intimate, personal familiarity with the 
finest, most significant portions; and (3) the requisite tech- 
niques for using this material in the work of the ministry. How 
far these needs can all be met together and how far the different 
types of study call for separate courses will depend on practical 
considerations (including the teachers’ time and preparation) 
and can finally be determined only by experiment. Whatever 
method is employed, none of the objectives stated ought to be 
neglected. 

These observations represent only one man’s groping for a 
solution to what he feels to be a real and urgent problem. The 
writer is not prepard to demonstrate the practical application 
of his ideas, such as they are, nor does he undertake to hold 
them without alteration and defend them against all comers. 
His purpose has been rather to raise the question, and his hope 
is that by submitting tentatively these suggestions he may en- 
list the aid of those whose wisdom and experience are more 
adequate than his own. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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THE ETHICS OF JESUS FROM 
STRAUSS TO BARTH 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


UST a century ago, in 1835, David Friedrich Strauss 
shocked the theological world by issuing his remarkable 
two-volume work on the life of Jesus. The first volume 

was finished in May and the second in October by the young 
German scholar who had passed his twenty-seventh birthday 
the previous January. The publication was greeted by a storm 
of protest that remained a permanent blight upon the author’s 
professional career and decreed for his book a perpetual anath- 
ematization by successive generations of critics who have some- 
times known at first hand little or nothing of its content. 

Viewed from the perspective of a century of historical and 
theological discussion revolving about the figure of Jesus, the 
work of Strauss is seen to mark a transition in emphasis and 
attention that in the course of time was to prove increasingly 
significant. Throughout the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury interest in Jesus concerned itself principally with the con- 
stitution of his personality and the validity or invalidity of 
miracle as set forth in the gospel records. Emphasis fell upon 
the career rather than the message of Jesus, and when reference 
was made to his teaching the student was mainly interested to 
discover the testimony given by Jesus to his own supernatural 
personality. His ethical message as such had not yet become a 
clearly differentiated topic, thought worthy of attention for its 
own sake, and capable of yielding values of practical import for 
the Christian life without immediate and primary reference to 
Christological dogma. The disposition to treat especially the 
ethics of Jesus is a relatively modern development, but its 
initial impulse, and the methods of gospel study on which it 
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rests, derive to a considerable extent from the forces set in 
motion by Strauss. 

There were several respects in which the work of Strauss was 
novel, and some of the novelties introduced by him proved to 
be prophetic of methods and opinions that later became widely 
current. For example, his was the first life of Jesus to reject 
consistently the testimony of the Fourth Gospel in favor of the 
synoptic records. This meant shifting the emphasis in Jesus’ 
teaching from Christology, so conspicuous in the Johannine dis- 
courses, to the moral and spiritual note stressed in the Sermon 
on the Mount—for Strauss held Matthew to be the primary 
synoptic source. Strauss also anticipated the method of gospel 
study known today as “‘form-criticism.”’ Like the modern rep- 
resentatives of this school he was very skeptical regarding the 
historical dependability of the geographical and chronological 
sequence of events depicted in the gospels. While he allowed 
that the several evangelists believed they were presenting an 
accurate outline, Strauss found them unreliable. ‘“‘They are,” 
he says, ‘‘so frequently at variance with each other in the order 
of events, and it is so seldom that one has all the probabilities 
on his side, that each of them must be convicted of numerous 
chronological errors which must undermine our confidence in 
his accuracy.” 

Also Strauss’s view that gospel miracle narratives were artifi- 
cial literary forms constructed on the model of similar Old 
Testament stories, and were thus essentially myths—a feature 
of his work that has led to the general use of the term ‘‘mythi- 
cal” to designate his type of interpretation—is exactly the 
method of procedure that has been applied by advocates of 
“form-criticism,”’ to a still wider range of gospel units. Strauss, 
too, had spoken of apothegms and similar literary features that 
have been noted more definitely in recent times. In all of this 
there was an implied, although not an explicitly elaborated, 
emphasis on the teaching as distinct from the person and work 
of Jesus. 
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Strauss had likewise recognized Jesus’ concern with the es- 
chatological notions current in contemporary Judaism. But in 
this respect his originality is less conspicuous, since clearly he 
was much indebted to Reimarus. Yet Strauss stressed the 
spiritual note even in Jesus’ teaching on eschatology. We are 
warned that this phase of Jesus’ message must not be identified 
with fanaticism. While Jesus had predicted his early return in 
the apocalyptic manner, he was not primarily interested in the 
details of the coming event. Such matters were ‘this Heavenly 
Father’s business.” If we were not actually quoting from 
Strauss, we might think the following paragraph had been 
written yesterday by one of our modern “‘liberal’’ theologians 
in a book on the ethical teaching of Jesus: 

Thus we conclude that the messianic hope of Jesus was not political, 
nor even merely earthly, for he referred its fulfilment to supernatural 
means and to a supermundane theater (the regenerated earth); as little 
was it a spiritual hope in the modern sense of the term, for it included im- 
portant and unprecedented changes in the external conditions of things; 
but it was the national theocratic hope spiritualized and ennobled by his 
own peculiar moral and religious view of the world. 


While this paragraph does not stand in the first edition of the 
book, but was added two years later (1837) as an explanatory 
supplement in the second edition, it is in complete accord with 
what Strauss had previously written upon the subject. 

The fundamental originality of Strauss lay in his consistently 
applying to Jesus the Hegelian principle by which the moral and 
spiritual idea was elevated to the position of first place in re- 
ligion. In this campaign Strauss was constantly confronted by 
two rival programs of interpretation. On the one hand, there 
was the traditional demand for the defense of biblical super- 
naturalism as the only legitimate means of authenticating the 
person and work of the historical Jesus. On the other hand, 
there was the rationalistic school, widely influential in the time 
of Strauss, that sought to bring the figure of Jesus into line with 
the findings of human reason by explaining away all gospel 
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miracles as purely natural events misunderstood by the several 
evangelists. Each of these methods of interpretation assumed 
that religious finality was to be found in historic events rather 
than in philosophical thinking, while Strauss was firmly con- 
vinced that the latter course alone could lead one out into the 
pure light of ultimate religious truth. 

In other words, the citadel of worthy religion is the spirit of 
man himself, and only by sallying forth from this armory can 
one hope to capture a correct understanding of Christ and his 
significance. The idea of God and man in their reciprocal rela- 
tion forms the major premise on which to base appreciation of 
the historical Jesus as an individual embodiment of the idea. 
Thus Strauss asks, 

Is not the idea of the divine and human natures a real one ina far higher 
sense when I regard the whole race of mankind as its realization, than 
when I single out one man as its realization? Is not an incarnation of God 
from eternity a truer one than an incarnation limited to a particular point 
of time? 


Hence the abiding significance of Jesus lies in his concrete em- 
bodiment of the universal notion of union between God and 
humanity, while the ultimate Christological truth is vaster by 
far than its individual manifestation in any single historical 
person, however conspicuous and worthy that person may be. 
To cite another of Strauss’s striking statements: 

Our age demands to be led in Christology to the idea in the fact, to the 
race in the individual; a theology which in its treatment of Christ stops 
short at him as an individual is not a theology but a sermon. 


This sense of the union between God and man centered in the 
moral and spiritual area of life. While the idea was primary, its 
vital manifestation was concrete in the case of Jesus, as it is in 
the case of all Christians. Hence memory of the cz _:r of Jesus, 
if it were to be serviceable to believers, would be primarily a 
moral and spiritual concern. On this point Strauss declared that 


....the church must repeat spiritually those events of Jesus’ life 
which he experienced externally. The believer, finding himself environed 
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by the conditions of nature, must, like Christ, die to nature—but only 
inwardly as Christ died outwardly—must spiritually crucify himself and 
be buried, as Christ was bodily, that by the suppression of his material 
nature he may become identical with himself as spirit, and participate in 
the blessedness and glory of Christ. 


In the light of the interests that dominated Strauss, one may 
think it very strange that he did not spread upon his pages a 
more elaborate exposition of the moral and spiritual precepts of 
Jesus. The two compact volumes of Strauss are relatively 
scanty in this respect, although we are told that ‘‘the less the 
church retained the words of Jesus the more tenaciously she 
clung to the efficacy of his mantle.” Unhappily, Strauss spent 
himself in his early efforts to clear the ground and prepare the 
soil from which others were to reap the harvest, while his pre- 
liminary labors were either forgotten or despised. 

Strauss’s older contemporary and one-time teacher, Ferdi- 
nand Christian Baur, is famous for his persistent efforts at ap- 
plying the postulates of the Hegelian philosophy to the inter- 
pretation of early Christian history, but his energies were de- 
voted mainly to the Pauline section of the New Testament field. 
It was not until 1853, in a general work on the history of Chris- 
tianity during the first three centuries, that he gave to the 
public his Hegelian exposition of Jesus’ significance, and even 
then only briefly and without detailed investigation of the gos- 
pel sources. In the meantime, literary criticism claimed chief 
attention among students of the New Testament, while theolog- 
ical thinking was dominated by Ritschl and his successors, and 
Strauss remained unheeded or neglected. Further attention to 
the ethics of Jesus, as a definitive theme of study, still awaited 
development. 

Two lines of interest converged to bring the moral message of 
Jesus conspicuously into the foreground of attention during the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century. One of these was the 
outcome of synoptic criticism, known as the two-source theory, 
that made Mark and the Logia, or “‘sayings,”’ the two ultimate 
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units of gospel tradition. When the work of Jesus was ex- 
pounded chiefly on the basis of the Logia, the result was a vivid 
portrayal of his ethical idealism. And the second contributing 
factor was the application to Jesus of the central principle of the 
Ritschlian theology that stressed value-judgments. Since re- 
ligious values were estimated mainly in terms of moral sensi- 
tivities and attainments, the ethical quality of Jesus’ thinking 
became fundamentally significant for the interpretation of him 
and his work. 

From the fertile soil thus prepared there sprang up a luxuri- 
ant crop of books in which the moral precepts of Jesus loomed 
large on nearly every page. Immediately one thinks of such 
well-known works as Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, Harnack’s 
What is Christianity, King’s Ethics of Jesus, Scott’s The Ethical 
Teaching of Jesus, and a host of others. In all of these treat- 
ments it was assumed that the high ethical idealism of Jesus 
fully accredited him theologically, while the recognition of his 
ethical uniqueness and supremacy insured the absolute validity 
of his message. Thus in this school of interpretation, to which 
the name “liberal” has come to be generally applied, Christo- 
logical speculation was supplanted by interest in Jesus as the 
authoritative teacher of the Christian way of life. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century the lively emer- 
gence of social interests among religious people, particularly in 
this country, opened up a wide area for the exploitation of this 
type of interest in Jesus. He was found to furnish ethical norms, 
not for individual living only, but also for the conduct of social 
groups. Books aiming to delineate the program of Jesus for an 
ideal social morality appeared in rapid succession, as exempli- 
fied in the writings of Rauschenbusch, Peabody, Mathews, and 
their numerous followers down to the present day. 

Study of the ethics of Jesus entered upon a new phase when 
the eschatological aspects of his thinking began to be re- 
emphasized by representatives of gospel criticism who paid 
more respect to Mark than had previously been customary. 
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Data from this gospel made it much clearer than did the Logia 
that Jesus had expected an early and catastrophic end of the 
world, and it seemed likely that his teachings regarding human 
character and conduct had been phrased with specific reference 
to this impending event. Instead of enunciating ethical prin- 
ciples designed to be valid and operative throughout many 
future centuries, he had, it was said, been chiefly concerned to 
prescribe the way of living that would insure for his contempo- 
raries entrance into the Kingdom of God presently to be in- 
augurated through sudden divine intervention when the present 
social order would be terminated and the new messianic régime 
established. Therefore Jesus had taught simply an interim 
ethics rather than a system designed to have permanent and 
universal validity. Since he had not spoken with reference to 
our day and its problems, it was futile to cite his teachings as a 
norm for constructing a modern ethics. 

This type of thinking, that had been gradually emerging as 
a result of literary and historical criticism during the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, was set forth most emphatically 
by Albert Schweitzer in his Quest of the Historical Jesus, first 
published in 1906. He stoutly protested against the prevailing 
tendency of the so-called ‘‘liberal” theologians to make of the 
historical Jesus an ideal modern person. He must remain a man 
of his own distinctive age and environment, who will ever be ‘‘to 
our time a stranger and an enigma.” The ideal religion of the 
present cannot be found in him without doing violence to his 
interests and aims. To ascribe to him our thoughts and interests 
is simply to distort his true personality and destroy his histori- 
cal reality. It follows, therefore, that any attempt to formulate 
the ethical principles and precepts of Jesus with a view to fur- 
nishing an authoritative guide in modern times, either for the 
individual or for society, is foredoomed to failure. 

While Schweitzer insists that an accurate historical delinea- 
tion of Jesus will always show him to have been strictly a man 
of his own time, Schweitzer is not content to abide permanently 
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by this result. He still feels that a way must be found to make 
Jesus morally and spiritually significant for the present. At this 
point Schweitzer virtually returns to the position of Strauss, but 
with less explicit reference to Hegelian philosophy and a stronger 
leaning toward mysticism. Yet Schweitzer and Strauss agree 
in making the spiritual life of the modern man the norm for 
measuring the survival value of Jesus’ significance. In Schweit- 
zer’s words, “It is not Jesus as historically known, but Jesus as 
spiritually arisen within men, who is significant for our time and 
can help it. Not the historical Jesus, but the spirit which goes 
forth from him and in the spirits of men strives for new influence 
and rule, is that which overcomes the world.’”? Language of this 
sort is more inspiring and impressive than it is intelligible—per- 
haps the less intelligible the more impressive! In this situation 
how does one know whether one meets the spirit of Jesus or only 
the spirit of Schweitzer? Both of these spirits are undoubtedly 
good, but for the sake of intelligibility we should like to be able 


to distinguish between them. And this we can do only by resort 





to history—the history of Jesus in his concrete setting and the 
history of Schweitzer in his. 

Whether the moral influence of Jesus endures in the modern 
world by means of the perpetuating power of his spirit express- 
ing itself in the lives of our contemporaries, or by virtue of his 
precepts and type of conduct recorded in the gospels, is not, 
however, the fundamental problem. At this point there is no 
real dilemma involved, for in the last resort there is only one 
horn to grasp. Whether it is Jesus’ spirit that survives can be 
determined only by discovering from history the criteria by 
which a spirit can be classified under the name of Jesus. More- 
over, no one can seriously question the continued influence of 
Jesus or any other historical person whose memory is cherished 
by successive generations of admirers. The more crucial issue 
that awaits solution concerns the intention and significance of 
Jesus as a regulative and normative source for modern ethics. 


When Schweitzer credits this function to the “spirit” that goes 
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forth from Jesus, rather than to specific gospel utterances, he 
really resorts to a mere dialectical subterfuge which does not at 
all solve the ultimate problem. 

The followers of Barth wipe the slate cleaner. They can do 
this with comparative ease, since in their theological postulates 
they have none of the Hegelian respect for the moral possibilities 
of the human spirit. Also, they have none of the “‘liberal’’ theo- 
logian’s confidence in the educative value of human history, and 
they do not allow that success in the moral struggle on man’s 
part can in the least count for righteousness. The presupposi- 
tions of Barthianism make it impossible to attach any signifi- 
cance to the notion that Jesus exemplified in his own personality 
a life of devotion to noble ethical ideals, that he presented him- 
self to his contemporaries as a teacher of practical moral pre- 
cepts, or that he enunciated principles capable of serving the 
modern world for the direction of either individual or social 
morality. Since in the system of Barth there is no opportunity 
for moral idealism to function creatively in a quest for religious 
attainments, there is no vital interest in the ethical teaching of 
Jesus. 

Quite naturally the Barthians have as yet concerned them- 
selves only incidentally with the life and teaching of Jesus. Ex- 
cept for Bultmann’s little book on Jesus, and incidental state- 
ments in Brunner’s Mediator, the subject has been practically 
ignored. Yet these preliminary studies indicate with sufficient 
clearness the rdle to be played by the ethical element in Jesus’ 
message. It serves a warning and arresting, rather than an edu- 
cative, function. For Bultmann Jesus is pre-eminently a rab- 
binical teacher possessed of unique moral and spiritual vision 
and insights. But this ethical sensitivity is focused upon the 
chasm that separates God from man rather than upon the pre- 
scription of a way of life by which the human and the divine 
may learn to walk together on the highways of life. In other 
words, the ethical sensitivity of Jesus is in the nature of a divine 


revelation that would lose its revelatory quality were it assumed 
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to embody a standard capable of being pursued successfully by 
man. Its great virtue lies in the fact that it is beyond human 
attainment, and thus it serves to make men aware of their utter 
helplessness and to induce them in their desperation to resign 
themselves completely to God. 

Thus we are brought all the way around the circle to the point 
where Strauss began his attack upon the advocates of super- 
naturalism in his day. Once again religion becomes chiefly an 
affair of revelation, and interest in Jesus is primarily Christo- 
logical. He is significant because he utters the Word of God, a 
Word that man of himself cannot understand or by efforts of his 
own pursue, and the possibility of worthy ethical attainment on 
the human level is a phantom of the pious imagination. It be- 
comes essentially mere wishful thinking, for which apparently 
one is to substitute wishful believing. Jesus is the bearer, the 
revealer, of God’s warning announcements to men; he is not the 
beacon to light their path along the way of individual and social 
endeavor to attain unto God-likeness of life. 

Had we but the gift to read the story of the future, we might 
venture in imagination to plot the curve that the next century 
of concern with the ethics of Jesus will inscribe on the black- 
board of time. It does not seem at all probable that the human 
mind will consent to remain permanently moored to the pier of 
revelation, even as this landing-place of thought has been re- 
built by Barthianism. When the rehabilitated foundations of 
the pier have been more closely examined, very likely it will be 
discovered that they are man-made structures as truly as were 
the canonical supports on which the predecessors of Strauss had 
reared their platform of scriptural revelation. Nor does it seem 
likely that the Kantian ethical imperative can ever again be as- 
signed quite the degree of finality that it had acquired in the 
idealism of Strauss. Better knowledge about the constitution of 
the human animal, with his frailties and possibilities, may 
render future interpreters somewhat more hesitant than the 
Hegelians have been in ascribing infallibility to their own world 
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of ideas and thus postulating permanent validity for any given 
set of ethical principles. And the Ritschlian revision of Hegeli- 
anism, by which Jesus is made to speak the last word for ethics, 
may continue to be vigorously questioned. A longer range of 
historical perspective and a surer insight into the genetic forces 
that determine the ethical convictions of all individuals, may 
discourage one from too hastily supposing that at some concrete 
moment in the past it is possible to discover the ultimate in re- 
ligious values embodied in a historical individual who can be 
made into an infallible model for all time to come. 

There is another possibility that will need to be more exten- 
sively explored. The ethical quest has always been a process, 
but its advance seems to have been too frequently halted by the 
assumption that in the end it must turn back upon itself to find 
an authoritative resting-place in revelation, or in human reason, 
or in a historical person. Does not its hope for the future lie in 
allowing it to remain a continuous quest, drawing inspiration 
from every possible source of help, both past and present, and 
pursuing unimpeded its onward course toward an ever-fleeing 
goal? 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 














ROGER WILLIAMS—PROPHET OF TOMORROW 


R. E. E. HARKNESS 


HE ship Lyon, Mr. William Pierce, master, arrived 

at Nantasket. She brought Mr. Williams, a godly 

minister, with his wife .... about twenty passen- 
gers and about two hundred tons of goods.”” Thus wrote Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop of Massachusetts Bay in his journal under 
date of February 5, 1631. 

The kindly governor and his fellow-Puritans of the Bay Col- 
ony welcomed this young minister of some twenty-eight years 
and rejoiced in the thought of his settling with them in the new 
commonwealth to be hewn out of the rock-bound coasts of New 
England. The title ‘‘Mister”’ bestowed upon him by the gov- 
ernor in his notes, was reserved distinctly for a gentleman. And 
such he was. Son of a merchant tailor of London, he was a grad- 
uate of Cambridge University. He had been associated with 
many of the religious and political leaders of the mother-coun- 
try, was ward and pupil of the illustrious Sir Edward Coke, 
privy councilor and leader of the Parliamentary party, and had 
spoken with King James himself. 

Moreover, he had already given evidence of no uncertainty of 
conviction. He was a forthright Puritan. Earnest of nature, 
bold of spirit, keen and clear of intellect, fearless of opposition 
when right of heart and conscience, he was so early a man of 
marked recognition. Because of his “overheated zeal,” we are 
told, “they were wont to say in Essex where he lived that he 
was divinely mad.” So swiftly did the persecuting power of 
Archbishop Laud reach out to seize him, he had not time to say 
farewell to his friends, especially to his old patron, Sir Edward 
Coke, before he fled for safety to the New England shores. 

Little wonder that these devout leaders of the Bay rejoiced at 
his coming. They were proud that he should cast in his lot with 
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them. It was proof positive of their own righteous worth. So 
they opened their hearts and their homes to him. To celebrate 
his coming, the ever gracious governor with his council pro- 
claimed a general thanksgiving and a great feast was held on 
February 22, 1631, to express their welcome.’ There was much 
merrymaking, for young Roger Williams, high-bred, pleasing of 
manner, courteous in behavior, sound in doctrine was to give 
the infant colony a position of note, dignity, intellectual light, 
and spiritual leadership. 

But within five years this young clergyman was banished 
from the commonwealth with such epithets to be hurled at him 
as ““The New England Firebrand,” “A Wild Ishmael,” ““A Man 
with a Windmill in his Head.”’ A lone, solitary figure searching 
his way through the wilderness, his only rest the dirty, filthy 
wigwams of the savage Indians, his heart bent upon the discov- 
ery of some spot within that vast expanse which he might make 
his home, and where such as he, troubled in conscience, might 
find a haven of peace. 

The causes of it lie within the first few weeks of his arrival. 
The Reverend John Wilson of the Boston church was returning 
to England on the very boat which had brought Williams to 
those shores. Eagerly the church looked to Williams as his suc- 
cessor and were highly pleased to invite him to their ministry. 
But Williams was so lacking in his appreciation of the honor 
done him and the consideration of his own future as to decline 
the call. It was, indeed, a tribute to such a young man, and his 
future would have been secure as the most influential man in 
the Bay Colony had he accepted. 

But Williams rejected it all. He could not serve that church, 
he declared, because first, they were still unseparated from the 
Church of England, and, second, their civil magistrates were 
punishing men for breaches of the first table—that is, for reli- 
gious concernments. Thus in two ways they proved they did 
not believe in, nor practice, separation of state and church—a 


? Winthrop’s Journal (Hosmer ed.) I, 59. 
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principle which, though he had not yet clearly phrased, he be- 
lieved imperative. 

Therefore on April 12, 1631, he moved to Salem to assist in 
the church of that little community. But the malice of the 
piqued and offended pride of the Boston brethren followed him. 
They protested against the Salem church having anything to do 
with this man who so carelessly spurned their high offices. And 
to keep the peace Williams quietly moved to the little Pilgrim 
Colony—the much more liberal group at Plymouth. Here he 
remained two happy years, beloved by all. Both Governor 
Bradford and Edward Winslow speak in highest terms of him. 
A man of honor, winsome of character, gentle of word, generous 
of spirit, resolute of purpose.? They confessed that their only 
fear was that he tended to complete Separatism, such as had 
their friends at Amsterdam, namely, John Smythe and Thomas 
Helwys. Thus early did Williams reveal his liberal tendencies. 

In August, 1633, he returned to Salem to become the associ- 
ate of Mr. Skelton, now failing in health and strength. Again 
the Boston authorities protested. They claimed that, while at 
Plymouth, Williams had written a treatise denying that the 
royal patent gave these Puritans title to the lands of New Eng- 
land—that it was owned by the Indians and they alone could 
transfer the deed. Under this main thesis, they said, he had de- 
clared that King James I had lied in his patent by stating that 
he was the first Christian prince to discover the New England 
regions, and that it was blasphemy on the part of the King to 
call Europe the Christian world. They also stated that Wil- 
liams had called Charles I the ‘Beast of Revelation.” 

Now, concerning the first two of these accusations, I think 
we could say that Williams was correct. And concerning the 
third, that Charles I was the “‘Beast of Revelation,”’ let us re- 
member that Williams was accused of so speaking in 1633, and 
in 1649, sixteen years later, Oliver Cromwell seemingly be- 
lieved it sufficiently to cut off the King’s head. As usual Wil- 

2 Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation (Massachusetts Historical Society, 1912), 
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liams was far in advance of his time—a prophet of tomorrow. 

It seems, however, that this troubler of the new Israel was 
able to give the court satisfaction in these matters, for the 
charge was dropped. It may well be that the authorities of the 
Colony really agreed with him, for they had all felt the cruelty 
and heartlessness of Charles and his co-persecutor, Archbishop 
Laud. But in August of the next year, 1634, Skelton died and 
the Salem church called Williams to the pastorate. This the 
Boston authorities could not brook. They had now become a 
theocracy, a church-dominated state, and the church brethren, 
bigoted and intolerant of any form of freedom, had ordered that 
every citizen should take the oath of fidelity to the court. 

It was this order which Williams strenuously opposed. Under 
the theocratic form of government, it was in reality an oath of 
allegiance to the church, utterly denying freedom of conscience 
and giving the civil magistrates power and authority in matters 
of religion. The court sought to make Williams ridiculous by 
saying that he had stated that an unregenerate man should not 
be compelled to take any oath and that a Christian should not 
pray in the presence of an unregenerate person, even his wife or 
child, if they were such. That, indeed, grace should not be said 
at meat if by chance a member of the family were not a be- 
liever. 

Of course these latter charges were nonsense. But again Wil- 
liams proved himself a prophet of tomorrow by his insistence 
that a non-Christian not only should not but could not be com- 
pelled to give allegiance to any church, and that a man who did 
not believe in the truth simply perjured himself by taking the 
oath, even upon the Bible as the sacred word of truth. Witness 
the absurdity and moral debasements of our courts today, espe- 
cially those dealing with the holy bonds of matrimony among 
the socially élite of Reno. Would there were a prophet today 
with the same spiritual insight into the tremendous moral sig- 
nificance of some of our present customs and practices which we 
so indifferently and apathetically tolerate. 
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After much effort on the part of the General Court to have 
Salem repudiate Williams, which they refused to do, the church 
and he were brought to trial in July, 1635, and condemned for 
heresy and treason, but were given until the meeting of the 
October court to consider the error of their ways. In the mean- 
time pressure was brought upon Salem to break with Williams 
by refusing to grant them title to lands which they rightly 
sought. So little by little his former friends of Salem acknowl- 
edged their faults and were forgiven. When the October court 
convened, therefore, Roger Williams stood alone, the one unre- 
lenting opponent to the established order denying religious 
freedom. This alone he objected to. Governor Winthrop dis- 
tinctly records that Williams freely submitted in all things to 
the civil power of the court but refused to acknowledge its 
authority over him in the affairs of conscience. Others might be 
made to see a new light, or be induced to admit their former 
views at fault, but neither threat nor favor could win him to an 
admission of a mistake or force him to a withdrawal from his 
position. Alone he met the assault of their angry accusations 
and alone he bore the baffled fierceness of their sentence. With- 
in six weeks he was to depart out of their jurisdiction, the sen- 
tence ran, with this final, still more severe stroke: “which, if he 
neglect to perform, it shall be lawful for the Governor and two 
of the magistrates to send him to some place out of this jurisdic- 
tion, not to return any more without license from the Court.” 

But, at the end of six weeks, after the long, harassing bitter- 
ness of his trials Williams was a sick man. Winter had already 
set in and upon the petition of friends the court mercifully 
granted him permission to remain within the Colony until 
spring should come, provided he would cease to teach his er- 
roneous doctrines. But he could not be silent, and in January, 
in the depth of winter, the magistrates went to Salem to seize 
him, only to find that he had fled. During the remaining months 
of the winter he wandered homeless in the wilderness, seeking an 


3 Winthrop’s Journal, p. 154. 
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unclaimed spot upon which he might build a home in which all 
the weary, storm-tossed travelers of the spirit might find an 
abiding place. At last, coming to Providence, he established 
there his haven of rest in which these two strange companions— 
civil authority and religious liberty—for the first time in the 
world’s history covenanted together in peace, and from which 
the blessings of their unity have spread forth to brighten and to 
benefit the world. 

But why had Williams spurned security and esteem in Massa- 
chusetts, preferring, rather, the insecurity and scorn of his new 
and petty settlement at Providence? We know it was for the 
sake of establishing freedom of conscience for all men. But the 
important point to note is that Williams’ interest in religious 
freedom was not philosophical or theological but practical. He 
did not begin with doctrine but with people. He liked folks; he 
enjoyed their fellowship and was concerned profoundly for 
their welfare. Not theology but man himself was his chief inter- 
est. Nothing human was alien to him. 

This is a factor that has escaped the attention of most stu- 
dents of the life of Roger Williams. He has been presented as 
the fearless protagonist of a great cause, the pioneer statesman 
creating a civil order devoid of religious requirements. But he 
was so not merely out of loyalty to a principle, however divine 
in origin for him, but out of loyalty to men of like qualities as 
himself who were being denied, robbed, and deprived of their 
highest rights and privileges. Are we aware that in that trial of 
October, 1635, he was judged by 50 men, representing only 500 
freemen in a total population of 12,000 settlers? It was for that 
inarticulate, helpless, disfranchised 11,500 settlers that he stood 
trial and suffered banishment. It was their cause, not alone his 
own, which he championed. And when established at Provi- 
dence he wrote his good friend John Winthrop, “I desire not to 
sleep in security and dream of a nest which no hand can reach 
.... yet dare I not despise a liberty which the Lord seemeth to 
offer me, if for mine own or others peace.” These same senti- 
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ments he later expressed in Hireling Ministry None of Christs: 
“T desire not that liberty to myself which I would not freely and 
impartially weigh out to all the consciences of the world besides 
—all these consciences (yea, the very consciences of papists, 
Jews and Christians), as I have proved at large in my answer to 
Master Cotton’s Washings.’”’ What he had and enjoyed he 
gladly shared with all others, and the gateway to the city of 
Providence was ever open wide to all of whatever religious per- 
suasion, provided they would submit to authority in civil things. 
Jew and Turk and pagan, Baptist and Quaker and Papist 
might all find welcome and refuge there. 

This is the open door into an understanding of the heart of 
Roger Williams. He loved his fellow-men. He was ever a cham- 
pion in their behalf. He held staunchly the sacredness of per- 
sonality and placed human worth above all else. While the 
Puritans of the Bay were legislating the length of women’s 
sleeves, the cut of men’s hair, debating in solemn assembly the 
amount of lace, braid, ribbons, buckles, and buttons folks might 
wear, Roger Williams was swinging wide the doors of their souls 
and establishing them in the ways of self-discipline. In 1639 the 
General Court of Massachusetts passed the decree that, “No 
garment shall be made with short sleeves, and such as have 
garments made with short sleeves shall not wear the same un- 
less they cover the arm to the wrist, and hereafter no person 
whatsoever shall make any garment for women with sleeves 
more than an ell wide.”’ Ten years later the governor and 
assistants signed a protestation against the prevailing custom 
of wearing long hair “after the manner of ruffians and barbarous 
Indians.” And in October, 1651, the Court made an order 
against “the intolerable excess and bravery of dress,” forbid- 
ding anyone whose estate did not exceed 200 pounds sterling to 
wear any great boots, gold or silver lace or buttons, or silk 
hoods, ribbons, or scarfs, under penalty of ten shillings.’ These 

4 Alonzo Lewis and James R. Newhall, History of Lynn (Boston, 1865), under dates 


as above. It may be noted t! ut 1651 was the year in which Dr. John Clarke and Oba- 
diah Holmes were whipped in Massachusetts for holding a meeting. 
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were the years in which Roger Williams was busy founding a 
commonwealth in which government derived from the people 
solely, establishing a church based upon profession of faith 
alone, and in obtaining a charter securing from the king such 
rights for his people. 

While Quakers were having their ears lopped off, their 
tongues pierced with bodkins, their necks stuck in the stocks, 
their lives sold into slavery in the Barbadoes or the West Indies, 
their bodies swung high upon the gallows till death set them 
free, Williams daringly set up a state in which these outcasts of 
the earth might follow their wildest dreams in perfect security 
and peace. Wrote Benedict Arnold, President of Rhode Island, 
to the Massachusetts Court in 1657, ‘““They are not opposed by 
the civil authority; but with all patience and meekness are suf- 
fered to say over their pretended revelations and admonitions.” 

When legislation was demanded by some that the servants 
should be prohibited from playing their innocent games on Sun- 
day afternoons to the desecration of the holy day, the Assembly 
ruled that the masters should give their servants a holiday dur- 
ing the week—leaving this record upon their statute books 
under date of September 11, 1654: 

Whereas, there have been several complaints exhibited to this Assem- 
blie against ye incivilitie of persons exercised uppon ye first day of ye weeke 
which is offensive to divers amongst us. And whereas it is judged that ye 
occasion thereof ariseth because there is noe day appoynted for recreation. 
It is therefore referred to ye consideration and determination of each 
Towne to alow what dayes they shall agree uppon for theire man servants 
maid servants and children to recreate themselves, to prevent ye incivili- 
ties which are amongst us exercised on that day.5 


Perhaps no incident more than this reveals the clear insight 
into issues, the sanity, honesty, and justice of Williams. For, 
though this statement may not be his own, it nevertheless is 
true to his spirit; and, moreover, he was very closely associated 
with the Assembly, having been appointed President of the 
Colony this month. Certainly embodied here is Williams’ con- 


5 Rhode Island Court Records, under dates as above. 
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ception of man. It is he that gives worth to all things else— 
rules, regulations, institutions, are made for him, not he for them. 
And here, also, is seen his firm insistence upon the close relation- 
ship of liberty and law—there cannot be the one without the 
other. Without law there is license and without liberty there is 
slavery. 

It was this same respect for personality that kept him friends 
of those whose opinions he utterly renounced. Life was alto- 
gether too short for the joys of good fellowship, the exchange of 
high ideals, the sharing of lofty thoughts, and certainly too 
short to be spent in vain bickerings and fruitless contentions. 
He held m2n in the most tender affection while he attacked with 
vehemence the principles they might represent. Governor Win- 
throp, who consented to his banishment, was ever his wise coun- 
selor and intimate friend. Reverend John Cotton, his bitter an- 
tagonist, at the extreme pole of his religious position, who con- 
demned him to exile, was esteemed ‘‘that excellently learned and 
holy man.” Governor Haynes, who pronounced the sentence of 
banishment upon him, was referred to as “that heavenly man.” 
To John Endicott, who deserted him at Salem and who had had 
Obadiah Holmes whipped so severely, he wrote a scathing letter 
condemning such an act and yet apologizing that he himself had 
not been courteous and generous as becomes one frail human 
creature to another, seeing, “how meek and humble, how plain 
and serious, how faithful and zealous and yet how tender and 
loving should the spirits and speeches be of dying and departing 
men.” And to Major Mason of Connecticut, who had illegally 
seized some of the lands of Rhode Island, Williams wrote: “Sir, 
IT am not out of hopes, but that while your aged eyes and mine 
are yet in their orbs, and not yet sunk down in their holes of de- 
cay, we shall leave our friends and countrymen, our children 
and relations, and this land, in peace, behind us.’ That was the 
passion of his heart, to establish a commonwealth wherein men 
might peaceably work out their own destiny, enjoying their 


pleasures in the freedom and security of their own desires. 


6 Narragansett Club Publications, VI, 215 and 334. 
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This same attitude led him to a humane and legal recognition 
of women not hitherto observed by English authorities. Shortly 
after establishing the town of Providence, Williams held reli- 
gious meetings in his own house which all inhabitants, upon the 
basis of freedom of conscience, might attend. According to 
Winthrop,’ Joshua Verin, one of the original group of settlers, 
“refused to let his wife go to Mr. Williams’ as oft as she was 
called for.’’ The matter was brought before the little town coun- 
cil, some supporting Joshua on the grounds of his conscientious 
liberty so to object. The majority, however, seem to have sup- 
ported Mrs. Verin on her liberty of conscience to attend, and the 
Colonial Records’ under date of May 21, 1637, carry their brief 
but decided ruling: ‘It was agreed that Joshua Verin upon the 
breach of a covenant for restraining the liberties of conscience, 
shall be withheld from the libertie of voting till he shall declare 
the contraire.”’ 

This, it may be said, was the first time in the world’s history 
that a woman of common birth received equality before the law 
with man. 

On February 22, 1651, Mr. Williams wrote a letter addressed 
“For my well-beloved and much respected, the inhabitants of 
the Town of Providence,” in which he pleads the case of three 
women. As an evidence of his genuine sympathy and practical 
concern for the lowly, dependent, and insecure it is worth 
quoting :° 

I understand, that one of the orphans of our dead friend, Daniel Ab- 
bott, is likely (as she herself told me) to be disposed of in marriage. ’Tis 
true she is now come to some years, but who knows not what need the 
poor maid hath of your fatherly care, counsel and direction, I would not 
disparage the young man (for I hear he hath been laborious) yet with your 
leave, I might say, I doubt not you will not give your daughters in mar- 
riage to such, whose lives have been in such a course, without some good 
assurance and certificate of his not being engaged to other women, or 


other-ways criminous, as also of his resolution to forsake his former 
course, lest (this enquiry being neglected) the maid and ourselves repent 


7 Winthrop’s Journal, p. 286. 


SRIC.R., I, 16. 9 N.C.P., VI, 207-9. 
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when misery hath befallen her, and a just reproof and charges befall our- 
selves, of which we have no need. 

I crave your consideration of that lamentable object (what shall I say, 
of all our censure or pity, Iam sure) of all our wonder and astonishment, 
Mrs. Weston. My experience of the distempers of persons elsewhere 
makes me confident, that although not in all things, yet in a great meas- 
ure, she is a distracted woman. My request is, that you would be pleased 
to take what is left of hers into your own hands, and appoint some to 
order it for her supply, and if it may be let some public act of mercy to her 
necessities, stand upon record amongst the merciful acts of a merciful 
town, that hath received many mercies from heaven, and remember that 
we know not how soon our wives may be widows, and our children or- 
phans, yea, and ourselves be deprived of all or most of our reason, before 
we go from hence, except the God of mercies prevent it. 

Let me crave your patience, while once more I lead your consideration 
to the grave, amonst the dead, the widows and the fatherless. From some 
neighbors and the widow Mann herself, I understand, that notwithstand- 
ing her motherly affection, which will make all burthens lighter for her 
children’s good, yet she is not without fears, that if the town be not favor- 
able to her in after times, some hard measure and pressures may befall her. 
My request is, therefore, that it would please you to appoint some of 
yourselves to review the will, and to consider whether the pains of the 
father, deceased, or want of time, hath not occasioned him to leave some 
of his purposes and desires imperfect as also to propose to the town where- 
in, according to the rules of justice and mercy, what the deceased intend- 
ed, may be perfected, for the greater comfort both of his widow and or- 
phans. 

His second request is especially significant. In a day when a 
“distracted” person was considered an object of God’s displeas- 
ure, this kindly solicitude on the part of Williams and his sug- 
gestion of the appointment of a legal custodian of the unfor- 
tunate’s affairs manifests not only his graciousness of spirit but 
also proves him a man far in advance of the theological concepts 


of the time. 

It was this estimate of man which also explains his generous 
attitude toward peoples of all races. As has already been noted, 
“Jews, Turks, Pagans,” might freely settle within the bounds of 
his commonwealth. For all these, he declared, there ought to be 
religious toleration for the sake of their eternal welfare. 
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That Soule that is lively and sensible of mercy received to itselfe in 


former blindness .... cannot but be patient and gentle toward the 
Jewes..... Toward the Turkes..... And lastly to the Pagans and 
wildest sorts of the sons of men . . . . that out of them Gods elect may be 


called to the fellowship of Christ Jesus.'° 


And yet on the other hand these “anti-Christians” must be 
subject to the civil authorities. “Let their Worship and Con- 
sciences be tolerated” but if they “shall attempt aught against 
the peace and welfare of it [the state], let such civill offences be 
punished.” 

Special interest attaches to his friendliness toward the Indi- 
ans. He was their first missionary from among the English and 
his services for them began shortly after his arrival upon New 
England’s shores. While most of his contemporaries held the 
Indians to be the devil’s children, enemies of God to be de- 
stroyed, he labored valiantly on their behalf. When the bloody 
wars came, which he strove so hard to prevent, he besought 
mercy for the Indian prisoners, that they might in due time, 
through negotiations with the chiefs, be set free rather than 
suffer death or be sold into slavery, for he held high hopes of 
saving the souls of some. 

To his good friend, Governor Winthrop of the Bay Colony, he 
wrote:" 


I much rejoice that some at Connecticut are almost adverse from kill- 
ing women and children. Mercy outshines all the works and attributes of 
him who is the Father of Mercies. 


Yet he feared ‘‘that some innocent blood cries at Connecti- 
cut.” And again he wrote the Governor: 

My humble desire is that all that have these poor wretches might be 
exhorted as to walk wisely and justly toward them, so as to make mercy 
eminent, for in that attribute the Father of Mercy most shines to Adams 
miserable offspring. 


10 “The Bloody Tenent,” ibid., III, 93. Also, “Queries of Highest Consideration,” 
ibid., Il, 27 and 111. 
" Ibid., VI, 36 ff. 
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And when white men murdered some Indians he alone pled the 
cause of the red man and by his sole voice justice was secured.” 

In this high regard for human personality he denounced all 
war as being both stupid and wholly destructive. The most suc- 
cessful wars, he maintained, have been but empty victories. In 
a message to the General Court of Massachusetts Bay in 1654, 
he pleads: 

I beseech you, forget not that although we are apt to play with this 
plague of War more than with the other two, famine and pestilence, yet I 
beseech you consider how the present events of all wars that ever have 
been in the world, have been wonderful fickle, and the future claims ties 
and revolutions wonderful in the latter end. 

How frequently is that saying in England, that both Scotch and Eng- 
lish had better have borne loans, ship money, etc., than run upon such 
rocks, that even success and victory have proved, and are yet to prove. 
Yea, this late war with Holland however begun with zeal against God’s 
enemies, as some in Parliament said, yet what fruits brought it forth, but 
the breach of Parliament; the enraging of the nation by taxes, the ruin of 
thousands who depended on manufactures and merchandize, the loss of 
many thousand seamen, and others, many of whom many worlds are no 
worth.%3 

Scornfully, but soberly, he demands reflection: 

In the calm midnight thoughts, what are these leaves and flowers, and 
smoke and shadows, and dreams of earthly nothings, about which we poor 
fools and children disquiet ourselves in vain? What are all the contentions 
and wars of this world about, generally, but for greater dishes and bowls 
of porridge?" 

Deftly he turns the argument of the militarist upon himself: 


since all men of conscience or prudence ply to windward to maintain their 
wars to be defensive (as did both King and Scotch, and English and Irish 
too, in the late wars). I humbly pray your consideration, whether it be 
not only possible, but very easy, to live and die in peace with all the na- 
tives of this country.'5 


How modern and timely are these accusations against the in- 
sanity, waste, and barren gains of even the most successful 
wars! With the change of a word here and there one might be- 


2 [bid., pp. 111 ff. 3 Tbid., p. 272. 14 Ibid., p. 343. 8 Tbid., p. 271. 
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lieve them the denunciations of a present-day social scientist 
condemning war on the basis of careful research and proved 
fact. In reality this is the voice of one crying in the wilderness 
three hundred years ago. The application of reason, generosity, 
and mutual understanding through the medium of arbitration, 
he believed, could settle all disputes between men and nations.” 

One episode in Williams’ life, which superficially viewed has 
been difficult to understand, has often cast the charge of petty 
scrupulosity upon his name. But looked upon in the light of his 
faultless integrity it confirms history’s estimate of his spiritual 
insight and purity. While he was yet at Salem, Governor Endi- 
cott had the sign of the cross removed from the flag. It is re- 
corded that Williams abetted him in doing so. For this some 
have blamed him, others have apologized. Neither is justified 
when the motive is rightly understood. 

The Puritans had rejected much which the early church had 
fashioned into its form of worship. They wanted to keep their 
order pure. They banished the cross from their ecclesiastical 
observances as they had cast out all ritual in their endeavor to 
escape the very appearance of paganism and idolatry. But they 
had kept it in their flag. 

True, the flag, was an emblem of the state, not of the church, 
save as Massachusetts was a theocracy. Even so it could well be 
affirmed a civil matter. 

But was the cross to be worshiped, or at least honored, in the 
state and rejected by the church? Should it be banished from 
the church but be recognized as an object of homage by the 
commonwealth? That was the question Roger Williams asked. 
His piercing keenness of intellect and his honesty of soul would 
not permit any such casuistry of distinction. He protested 
against falsehood, however disguised; idolatry was idolatry, 
whenever and wherever practiced. 

Confined to its narrow setting and restricted to its own spe- 
cific case the instance may seem trivial and very petty, con- 

16 Letter, “To the Town of Providence” (1648), ibid., p. 149. 
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scientiously contentious about the particular shape of an emblem 
in the national flag. Surely this is, as it were, tithing mint and 
cummin and anise and neglecting the weightier matters of the 
law. 

But a moment’s thought reveals that it is the very opposite. 
Superficially it may be pronounced a trifle, but its implication 
is in fact infinite. It strikes at the whole meaning and signifi- 
cance of the Christian profession. Is Christianity a mere intel- 
lectual ascription to a doctrine, or is it life, conduct, morals, 
ethics? Is there a clean-cut distinction between the secular and 
the sacred? Is the church building holy and the school, office, 
council chamber, market place otherwise? Is Sunday the Lord’s 
Day and all others the devil’s or man’s to do with as he will? Is 
there a double standard of morality—that of the minister and 
that of the layman? Can a board of directors do that which a 
single member thereof would indignantly refuse to do? Dare a 
corporation be more soulless than a man? (Any officer in the 
performance of his individual personal obligations.) 

Can the state sanction that which the church condemns? 
Can the nation do or permit that which the conscience of its 
citizenry would not personally tolerate? Does national policy 
or expediency make right that which the enlightened heart and 
mind of individual man has long renounced? Isa man any differ- 
ent as a citizen or officer of his state than he is as a member of 
his church or of his own home? 

For Roger Williams there was no antithesis between Christi- 
anity and patriotism, Christianity and the economic order, 
Christianity and ethics. To hold contrariwise was to create a 
false and untenable distinction. Life cannot be divided into 
compartments; morals and ethics, character and spiritual quali- 
ties cannot be bottled up and laid upon the shelf to be taken 
down and applied as need arises. Life is a unit. We are what we 
are according to our attitudes, our spirit, our behavior in all the 
relationships of life. 

So taught Roger Williams when he instigated or counte- 
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nanced the tearing of the cross from the flag. And it is one of the 
most helpful illustrations toward a complete understanding of 
the man. He accused the leaders of the Bay Colony of wanting 
a Christianity without sharing the cross. That is, they wanted a 
sense of divine security, support, salvation, righteousness with- 
out the necessity of expending good will, human kindness, 
neighborly generosity, simple but genuine ethical practices. 
They wanted to love God without loving their fellow-men. 
Roger Williams said it could not be done. And he quoted the 
words of the New Testament: 


If therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar and there thou remember 
that thy brother hath anything against thee; leave there thy offering be- 
fore the altar, and go first be reconciled to thy brother: and then coming 
thou shalt offer thy gift... .. If any man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother: he is a liar. For he that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, 
how can he love God, whom he seeth not. 


This also explains another factor in the life of Williams which 
otherwise has been generally misunderstood. It has been said 
that Williams was eccentric, quarrelsome; that he could not get 
along with others. He did not remain within any organized 
group, especially a religious one; he became an individualist. 

But it was not that he could not get along with others. Gov- 
ernors Bradford of Plymouth and Winthrop of Massachusetts, 
Sir Henry Vane and John Milton of England attest to his win- 
someness and graciousness of spirit. It was not that he could 
not get along with others but that they, many at least, could 
not get along with him. He was far in advance of them and 
could not be understood. Forms and externals had been out- 
grown; literalism and legalism were swept aside, dogmatic 
authority and ancient shibboleths had given place to the hu- 
man, ethical, spiritual with him. 

He was blazing a new trail. He was sure of his general course 
but he was not certain of his immediate steps. The founding of 
his colony, he knew as none other, was a “‘livelie experiment.”’ 
He held unwaveringly to the right of freedom of conscience. 
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But he above all others realized that conscience must forever be 
enlightened and convictions constantly tested."? He wanted to 
do what was right for men both religiously and politically, but 
he was not always sure what was right. His contemporaries 
were sure, indeed they were positive—and they sold their fel- 
lows into slavery, cut off their ears, slit their tongues, and 
burned them at the stake. They knew what was to be done 
under all circumstances. Roger Williams was not always so cer- 
tain. He was a seeker. 

Such a social order as he sought to establish was and is 
fraught with perplexing difficulties and tremendous dangers. In 
his own little town of Providence, there were those who mistook 
liberty of thought and freedom of speech for unbridled license. 
There were bickerings, accusations, personal jealousies. Ene- 
mies in the surrounding colonies spoke of it as an open sewer, 
full of all that was vile, obnoxious, satanic. There were many 
occasions for despondency, but Williams never lost faith. Writ- 
ing to his fellow-townsmen he told them that they enjoyed liber- 
ties never before in the world’s history granted unto men, and 
how their enemies sought to destroy them ‘‘root and branch.” 
Then he pled for internal peace that 


.... posterity may still enjoy these favors .... not after the will and 
person of any but unto the justice and righteousness of the cause. 


And he added: 

Better to suffer an inconvenience than a mischief; better to suspend 
with a loss that may be an inconvenience than to be totally disunited and 
bereaved of all rights and liberties which will be mischief indeed. .... 
Better an honorable death [he declared], than a slave’s life." 


So again speaks this prophet of the timeless to us of today. 
Freedom of choice, independence of action, opportunities of 


17 “Tt is a glorious Character of every true Disciple or Scholler of Christ Jesus, to be 
never too old to learn. It is the Command of Christ Jesus to his Schollars, to try all 
things. And Libertie of trying what a Friend, yea what an (esteemed) Enemie presents, 
hath ever (in point of Christianity) proved one especiall means of attaining to the truth 


of Christ.” “The Bloody Tenent Yet More Bloody,” 7bid., IV, 29; also ibid., VI, 12-13. 
18 Tbid., VI, 15. 
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self-expression and of self-achievement under intelligent guid- 
ance and direction, make for strength of life individually and 
nationally. There are those who doubt it and who oppose it 
still. Just now as perhaps not for many a year, democracy is 
being weighed in the balance and some would say it has been 
found wanting. Dictatorship is swifter, more certain of its ob- 
jective, more rewarding of immediate results. Regimentation 
drives direct to its goal, but it is also more crushing and devas- 
tating of human, spiritual values. The democratic ideal has its 
problems, its difficulties, and its dangers. It has days of disap- 
pointment and discouragement for its loyal champions. It re- 
quires patience, endurance, long-suffering, sacrifice, the slow 
period of education and cultural development. But surely the 
history of these three hundred years from the time of Williams’ 
“‘livelie experiment” to this, in spite of present difficulties, vin- 
dicates his vision and his faith. 

Again, his purity of motive, his honesty of purpose, his un- 
swerving loyalty to his convictions mark him still one of the 
earth’s great spiritual pioneers. He clung tenaciously to his 
ideal without regret and without bitterness or anger against his 
adversaries and persecutors. And, though he should meet de- 
feat, he was unhesitatingly confident that he was right and his 
truth would prevail. With profound certainty he could abide 
the judgment and the justice of the future. “The Day shall try, 
the fire and Time shall try, which is gold of Truth and Faithful- 
ness and which the dross and stubble of lies and Errors.” He 
could endure as one who had learned the patience of his God. 

Nor could physical loss nor pain of body dissuade him from his 
resolution nor alter the assurance of his heart. 


He might suffer exile of body, goods and even spirit but never the sui- 
cide of his soul. .... God knows [he wrote], that many thousand pounds 


cannot repay the very temporary losses I have sustained... .. [But] 
what I have suffered in my estate, body, name, spirit, I hope... . to 
bear with a spirit of patience and respect and love. 


It is necessary, 
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To suffer wrong, and part with what we judge is right, yea, our lives, 
and (as poor women martyrs have said) as many as there be hairs upon 
our heads, for the name of God and the Son of God his sake. This is hu- 
manity, yea, this is Christianity.” 

Shortly after his settlement in Providence, Governor Win- 
throp, of Massachusetts wrote him, asking: “what have you 
gained by your new-found practices?” And Williams answered: 

I confess my gains cast up in man’s exchange are loss of friends, esteem, 


maintenance, etc., but what was gain in that respect I desire to count loss 


for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my Lord: To His all 


glorious name I know I have gained the honor of one of his poor witnesses, 
though in sackcloth. [And he added that he was] ready not only to be 
banished, but to die in New England for the name of the Lord Jesus. 

And to these who had driven him forth destitute and alone he 
wrote: “I rejoice to spend and be spent in any service (accord- 
ing to my conscience) for your Welfares.’’”° 

Later, to those of his own associates who had grown weary of 
the struggle, disheartened and despondent with the seeming 
hopelessness of their endeavor, he brought these words of cheer 
and unflinching courage: 

We must not let go for all the flea bitings of the present afflictions. 
Having bought truth dear, we must not sell it cheap, nor the least grain 
of it for the whole world, no not for the saving of souls, though our own 
most precious; least of all for the bitter sweetening of a little vanishing 
pleasure, for a little puff of credit and reputation from the changeable 
breath of the uncertain sons of men, for the broken bags of riches on 
eagle’s wings, nor for a dream of these, any or all of these.” 

Such was Roger Williams, prophet of the New England wilder- 
ness, but also prophet of tomorrow. Surely he was of the true 
prophetic succession. We are not certain of his exact birthplace 
nor of the year of his birth (probably 1603), nor do we know the 
exact date of his death, which was sometime early in the year 
1683. Neither was the spot of his last resting place recorded for 
posterity and no portrait of him has come down to us. 


19 Letter to Major Mason, ibid., pp. 333-50. 
20 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
41 [hid., IIT, 13, “The Bloody Tenent—to Every Courteous Reader.” 
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Vet he was a child of his own age? He was born and lived his 
over four score years in the century most momentous, revolu- 
tionary, and creative, perhaps, in all England’s history. The na- 
tion was seething with new life in thought and achievement— 
great commercial corporations had been founded and merchant 
adventurers were sending their fleets of trade to far-away shores, 
once the lands only of myth and fable; world-supremacy was be- 
ing boldly won on land and sea; new dominions were being 
planted upon far-flung coasts scantily explored; a vast empire 
of unhistoric proportions was being born. His first year was the 
last for the despotic rule of the Tudor monarchs. He saw the 
people of his nation fight their way from that form of monarchy 
to a free commonwealth when a representative Parliament be- 


headed their king upon the scaffold. He lived to see the king- 
ship restored and the feeble settlements, scattered on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, grow by colonization and conquest into a coast- 
long domain representative of English authority and culture in 
America. 

Born in London, Williams spent the years of his youth and 
young manhood at the very heart of this world-embracing ac- 
tivity. Observant, eager of interest, keen of mind, he seems to 
have profited by it to an unusual degree. 

His own older brother, Sydrack, was a “Turkey merchant” 
and brought back with him from his travels stories of adventure 
and objects of curiosity which inspired the enquiring mind of 
the younger Roger and added to his store of knowledge. It may 
well be that it was through the first-hand, personal experiences 
of the widely traveled Sydrack he learned to esteem and respect 
the “Jews, Turks and Pagans” whose worth and rights he so 
often defended. In George Fox Digged Out Of His Burrows he 
writes: ‘Myself have seen the Old Testament of the Jews, most 
envious writings, whose price (in the way of trade) was three 
score pounds, which my brother, a Turkey Merchant, had and 
showed me.” 


2 Edward Eggleston, The Beginners of a Natton, p. 304. 
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Through these same avenues of trade he would also be 
brought into contact with the Dutch, whose economic and fi- 
nancial well-being he so often mentions and whose tolerance in 
religious matters he so often praises in his treatises and letters. 

In these relationships he might well have been brought into 
personal fellowship with the Dutch Anabaptists and the Eng- 
lish Baptists in London, or at least have become familiar with 
their writings. In the latter part of the sixteenth century many 
of the Anabaptists, as Dutch merchants, had settled in London; 
and in the first decade of the seventeenth century a group of 
separatists from Gainsborough, under the leadership of John 
Smyth, had gone to Amsterdam in search of religious freedom. 
Here, in the neighborliness of the Mennonites, these English in 
1608 or 1609 rejected infant baptism, adopted baptism upon 
profession of faith alone, and so became the first body of Eng- 
lish Baptists. Some time afterward these poeple drew up A 
Short Confession of Faith, the first signer of which was John 
Smyth, who died in 1612. Presenting their views regarding 
“magistracy” they state: “This office of the worldly authority 
the Lord Jesus hath not ordained in his Spiritual Kingdom, the 
church of the New Testament, nor adjoined to the offices of his 
church.’’3 

Sometime following the death of Smyth, but before 1614, 
these Baptists produced another confession of faith, in which 
they declared: 

That the magistrate is not by virtue of his office to meddle with reli- 
gion, or matters of conscience, to force or compel men to this or that form 
of religion, or doctrine: but to leave Christian religion free, to every 
man’s conscience, and to handle only civil transgressions.”4 

This John Smyth, early advocate of religious liberty, gradu- 
ated in 1576 from Cambridge, which university Williams him- 
self attended from 1624 to 1627, at which time it was “perme- 
ated and agitated with ecclesiastical and political liberalism.’’5 

23 McGlothlin, Baptist Confession of Faith, p. 63. 


24 Tbid., p. 82. 
25 James Ernst, Political Thought of Roger Williams, p. 5. 
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But there were other demands in print for freedom in the ex- 
ercise of worship, with which Williams may have been familiar. 
One of them at least has expressions so characteristic of Wil- 
liams’ later writings as to suggest it may well have served as a 
textbook for him. In 1614, Leonard Busher, “Citizen of Lon- 
don” .... “presented to King James and the High Court of 
Parliament then Sitting,” his work entitled Religious Peace or A 
Plea for Liberty of Conscience. 

True shepherds of the flock, he declares, will not kill and dis- 
poil but will seek to save. For religious authorities to call the 
civil powers to their aid is 
a great sign they are none of Christ’s bishops and ministers. .. . . Kings 
and magistrates are to rule temporal affairs by the swords of their tem- 
poral Kingdoms, and bishops and ministers are to rule spiritual affairs by 
the word and spirit of God, the sword of Christ’s spiritual kingdom, and 
not to intermeddle one with another’s authority, office and function.” 

Nor is he pleading for Christian toleration or freedom only, 
but for religious toleration of all peoples.?7 


And the king and parliament may please to permit all sorts of Chris- 
tians; yea, Jews, Turks, and pagans, so long as they are peaceable, and 
no malefactors, . . . . which, if they be found to be, under two or three 
witnesses, let them be punished according to God’s Word. 


Moreover, 
persecution of such as do preach and teach Christ, is a great hindrance to 
the liberty of the gospel. For thereby are the Jews, Turks, and pagans 
occasioned and encouraged to persecute likewise all such as preach and 
teach Christ in their dominions. 
But it is the will of Christ that all these should one day be 
brought into his kingdom. All which is to be found in almost 
identical language in the many later writings of Roger Williams.”® 
Again, in 1615, John Murton, one of the successors of John 
Smyth, presented to the King his Persecution for Religion 
Judged and Condemned,”? in which are many such statements as 
the following: 
26 Tracts on Liberty of Conscience (Hanserd Knallys Society), p. 23. 


27 Tbid., p 33. 
38 N.C.P., II, 93, 111. 29 Tracts on Conscience, pp. 96, 108. 
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No man ought to be persecuted for his religion, be it true or false, so 
they testify their faithful allegiance to the king..... What authority 
can any mortal man require more, than of body, goods, life, and all that 
appertaineth to the outward man? The heart God requireth. 


And this confession appears in slightly altered form in Wil- 
liams’ letter to Governor Endicott in protest against the whip- 
ping of Obadiah Holmes.+° 

Well, I bless God, I see this as clearly as the sun shining in his bright- 
ness, that it is to fight against God to compel any, contrary to their con- 
sciences, to perform any service unto him, in that there are so many 
places of Scripture commanding the contrary." 

And this (by Murton), “behold the nations where freedom of 
religion is permitted, and you see there are not more flourishing 
and prosperous nations under the heavens than they are,” sug- 
gests this of Williams’: 

Whether the States of Holland who tolerate—the several Sects 
amongst them which differ from them, and are of another conscience to 
worship . . . . come not neerer the holy Pattern & command of the Lord 
Jesus .... whether for this very Truth which those States professe 

. . it hath not pleased the Lord to prosper the State above any other 
State in the world?3? 

However familiar he may have been with these radical re- 
ligious writings, Williams breathed the very air of the political 
revolution. Parliament was largely composed of the new eco- 
nomically emancipated—yeomen from the country, such as 
Hampden and Cromwell, and the merchant class, such as Sir 
Edwin Sandys and his brother, Sir Samuel, lessee of Scrooby 
Manor, from which went forth the separatists to Holland who 
became Baptists and the Pilgrim Fathers. Leader of all these 
(the Parliamentary party), designer of the ‘‘Petition of Rights” 
presented to King Charles in 1628, Attorney-General and Lord 


3° N.C.P., “To Major Endicot,” VI, 225. “It it possible (may you well say) .... I 
have fought against many several sorts of Consciences, is it beyond any possibility and 
hazard, that I have fought against God, that I have not persecuted Jesus in some of 
them?” 

31 Tracts on Conscience, p. 120. 

3? “Queries of Highest Consideration,” N.C.P., II, 34. 
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Chief Justice, was Sir Edward Coke, patron of Roger Williams, 
to whom he took a liking because of his stenographic ability in 
the mastery of shorthand.*s 

“For forty years Coke had been one of the most prominent 
and powerful figures in the history of England.’’34 Through 
those first thirty years of Williams’ life he had fought the bat- 
tles for a free Parliament’s prerogatives, and it is due largely to 
his surpassing intellect, his indomitable energy, and stupendous 
labor that the sovereignty of England passed from king to Par- 
liament to law, guaranteeing liberty to all subjects in religion, 
speech, and press. Being the ward of such a man, whom he 
dearly loved, Roger Williams was in the most favored circum- 
stances to receive exceptional training in civil and political 
philosophy. 

But Parliament had many able statesmen within its member- 
ship in those years. One, friend and supporter of Sir Edward 
Coke, was Sir Edwin Sandys, already referred to. An active 
member of the Virginia Company of London, which had colo- 
nized Virginia, he was elected treasurer (president) of the Com- 
pany in 1619, and granted to the Virginia plantations free, rep- 
resentative government. The liberality of his political views 
may be judged by a remark concerning him made by King 
James while the election was in progress: “‘Choose the devil, if 
you will,’ growled His Royal Highness, “but not Sir Edwin 
Sandys.” For it was said that “‘no man in the world carried a 
more malitious heart to the government of a monarchie,’’*> and 
it was believed that he was planning to set up a democracy in 
his new dominion of Virginia. 

Well might King James fear his influence. Pupil of the judi- 

33 [bid., VI, 253. Letter of Mrs. Anne Sadlier, daughter of Sir Edward Coke: “This 
Roger Williams, when he was a youth would in a short-hand take down sermons and 
speeches in the Star Chamber and present them to my dear father. He seeing so hopeful 


a youth, took such a liking to him that he sent him to Sutton’s Hospital (Charterhouse 
School) and he was the second that was placed there.” 


34 Emily Easton, Roger Williams, p. 73. 
35 A. C. McLaughlin, Steps in the Development of American Democracy, pp. 13-16. 
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cious and temperate Richard Hooker, Sandys must have read 
in the divine’s Ecclesiastical Polity these words: ‘Laws they 
are not, therefore, which public approbation hath not made so.” 
In the struggle of Parliament to secure its own prerogatives and 
subject those of the king, Sandys had taken a prominent part, 
having suffered imprisonment for some statements made in the 
House. 

In a debate in the Commons: in 1614, upon the right of the 
English king to impose taxes, Sandys affirmed, “That [it] is no 
argument, that [because] the King of Fraunce may impose; 
ergo the King of England may.” It is true, he admitted, ‘“That 
the King of Fraunce, and the rest of imposing Princes, do also 
make Laws,” because “a Prince that cometh in by Descent, 
hath greater Power, than an elective.”” And he continued with 
the astounding, revolutionary statement that the English kings 
are elective. In the sketchy record of the Journal of the House 
of Commons he is reported as affirming that in England there is 
“No successive King, but first elected. Election double; of 
Person, and Care..... but both come in by consent of People, 
and with reciprocal conditions between King and People. That 
a King, by conquest, may also (when Power) be expelled.” 

How utterly preposterous and treasonable must such a decla- 
ration have sounded in the ears of James I, firm believer in the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings. Little wonder that he 
feared Sandys as the enemy of monarchy, and believed the 
Spanish ambassador when he whispered in his ear that the 
Virginia Company of London was “‘a seminary to a seditious 
parliament.” 

It was in this atmosphere Williams spent his young manhood. 
England was rapidly moving on to civil war, the beheading of 
her king, the supremacy of a victorious Parliament, and the 
Commonwealth with its medley of sects and parties and its 


36 This book Roger Williams possessed. Letters to Mrs. Sadlier, V.C.P., VI, 245, 249; 
also “Books Owned by Roger Williams,” R.J.H.S.C., XIII, 25. 


37 Journals of the House of Commons (Dr. Williams Library, London). 
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liberal and tolerant spirit. It was in the first half of this seven- 
teenth century that England wrought out her parliamentary 
system and laid the foundations for her constitutional form of 
government. Roger Williams, young alert, impressionable, in- 
timate associate of some of the great leaders of that glorious 
age,3* student in the most radical university of the day, must 
certainly have had his views shaped and fashioned by it. And 
in New England, on virgin soil, those revolutionary principles 
were being tried and tested. To him was granted the privilege 
and the open door of opportunity for a “‘livelie experiment.” 
His own experiences made it possible. The fortunate sufferer 
of persecution and exile found ground clear of encumbering tra- 
dition or authority upon which to create his new society in 
equality and freedom. 

Yet place this man as we may in the framework of his own 
time and circumstance, view him in these relationships with his 
fellows, there is something that still escapes us. He stands out 
among his contemporaries, a lone figure, a disturber and a heal- 
er, a destroyer and a creator. Is it simply that he had the 
privilege of putting into practice, making real, on those primeval 
shores the principles, visions, and ideals stirring in the hearts 
and minds of thousands in his day? Or was it, that above all 
others of that searching, groping century he had found the true 
meaning of life, caught its spiritual significance, discovered the 
moral worth and supremacy of man, and answering thus the 
eager striving of the newly awakened multitudes, became the 
“Prophet of Tomorrow’’? 

CRrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


38 “Tn 1629, Roger Williams had left Cambridge and was living at Otes, in Essex, as 
chaplain to Sir William Masham.” Lady Masham’s nephews were Edward Whalley, 
John Hampden of ship-money fame, and Oliver Cromwell. In such close fellowship 
must Williams have lived in the year or two before fleeing to New England. Easton, 


op. cit., p. 114. 








WHAT IS MODERNISM? * 


EDWIN EWART AUBREY 


I. THE CONCERN OF MODERNISM 


HE spiritual leadership of society is intellectually weak, 

and the intellectual leadership of society is spiritually 

weak: this is the dilemma of modern life as modernism 
sees it.‘ Our problem is to combine intelligence with spiritual 
insight, reason with piety. Our predicament is to watch society 
take the bit recklessly in its teeth while two drivers battle on 
the box, unintelligent religion fighting against irreligious intel- 
ligence. Our traditionalist religious leaders are concerned for 
man’s spiritual welfare but their message is out of touch with 
the present scene and so they are powerless to reach the modern 
mind with their message. On the other hand, our intelligentsia 
are preoccupied with the externals of social control and thus 
have an unrealistic view of human experience. Trained by 
science and philosophy to deal with abstractions, they have lost 
their power to guide the man in the street? who has his concrete 
profundities which they do not touch. Our civilization runs the 
perils of this estrangement: it is losing spiritual power in high 
places, and may yet recede into the barbarism of a popular 
passion that lacks perspective, because the learned have become 
spiritual dilettanti. 

What, then, is the way out? It is to be found in a restatement 
of Christian historic experience in terms that catch the atten- 

* A chapter in a forthcoming book on Present Theological Tendencies, used here by 
kind permission of the publishers, Harper & Bros. 

' The problem is well stated by Albert Schweitzer, The Decay and Restoration of Civi- 
lization (London: Black, 19327), especially the Preface, and Chaps. I and IV. He says, 
“Our age was poorer in deep thinkers than perhaps any preceding one” (7bid., p. 84). 
Cf. B. Brotherston, A Philosophy for Liberalism (Boston: Beacon Press, 1934), p. 110; 
J. W. Nixon, An Emerging Christian Faith (New York: Harper, 1930), Chap. I; Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Does Civilization Need Religion? (New York: Macmillan, 1927). 


2 See A. Schweitzer, op. cit., pp. 8-14. 
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tion of thoughtful moderns. To lay hold on the vital spiritual 
insights of our Christian tradition and to make them intelligible 
to the modern mind: this is the task the modernists set them- 
selves.’ There is, of course, the risk that in this process atten- 
tion will be focused upon the urban sophisticate, and it is true 
that modernism has been largely confined to cities. Any at- 
tempt to reach the modern mind encounters at the outset the 
dominance of science as a formative influence in sophisticated 
thought; and it is therefore no accident that modernism has 
seemed to many to devote its whole attention to “the relations 
of science and religion.” But this is not its essence. 


II. THE ESSENCE OF MODERNISM 


It is of the greatest importance to realize at the outset that 
modernism is a method not a creed. Modernists are unified by 
their approach to theology, not by their theological conclusions. 
This is a point that many critics of modernism have missed en- 
tirely.s It is accordingly necessary to set forth this method as 
clearly as possible. 

The modernist method of procedure is first historical, and 
then constructive. Its historical study is directed at recapturing 
the human experiences out of which the classic doctrines of 
Christian thought arose, believing that in those experiences lies 


3See Shailer Mathews, The Faith of Modernism (New York: Macmillan, 1924); 
G. B. Smith (Ed.), A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion (Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1916), pp. 574 ff.; H. E. Fosdick, Christianity and Progress (New York: 
Revell, 1922); J. W. Nixon, op. cit., p. 311; W. A. Brown, The Church in America (New 
York: Macmillan, 1922), Chap. VIII; W. L. Sperry, Disciplines of Liberty (New Haven: 
Yale University, 1923), pp. 66 ff. 

4 This point is most clearly developed by S. Mathews in numerous works embodying 
the method. He states it quite explicitly in his The Faith of Modernism; and again in 
the opening chapters of his The Atonement and the Social Process (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1930), and The Growth of the Idea of God (New York: Macmillan, 1931). The 
approach of Dean Mathews is summarized, with detailed reference to his works, in an 
essay by the present author in a volume published in honor of Dean Mathews’ seven- 
tieth birthday: M. H. Krumbine (Ed.), The Process of Religion (New York: Macmillan, 
1933), PP- 17-52. 

5 See, for instance, Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society (New York: 
Scribner, 1932), and W. M. Horton, Realistic Theology (New York: Harper, 1934). 
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the real significance of the doctrines. The Nicene Creed is seen 
against the background of the vivid struggle of monotheism 
with polytheism, and imperialism with provincialism in the 
early fourth century. The Summa theologica of Aquinas is studied 
as a phase of the medieval struggle between Roman and Teu- 
tonic law on the one hand, and between Christian Platonism 
and Mohammedan Aristotelianism on the other. In the history 
of dogma the principles of ‘‘the new history”’ with its social em- 
phasis are applied. When this richly concrete social milieu has 
been recaptured by historical research, the modernist historian 
of dogma recreates the human problem—the spiritual problem, 
if you will—which lies at the heart of the classical doctrinal 
formula. This may be an awareness of the terrible impotence of 
a good will in an evil world, as in Paul’s anguished cry, ‘‘Miser- 
able man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” Or it may be the agony of an Augustine’s quest for 
security in the struggle between two views of life—the Mani- 
chean and the Neoplatonist. Or it may be the call of German 
pride in the face of Italian haughtiness behind the theology of 
Luther. But in each case there will be some deep human strug- 
gle which gives crucial meaning (the meaning of the cross) to 
the doctrinal formula. By this process the “faith of our fathers” 
becomes a living faith, and takes on the splendor of heroic 
struggle. The doctrines are seen in their functional significance 
for human life. 

Yet this application of higher criticism is not the whole of 
modernism in theology. Historical criticism becomes the tool of 
constructive theology. The theologian cannot rest content with 
a statement of the relation of a creed to its social background, 
nor even with a vivid realization of the human struggle which is 
its foreground; but he must go on to look for the modern man’s 
struggle in that historic crisis. “History,” says Dean Sperry, 
‘is simply the approved body of permanent autobiography in 
the experience of our total humanity. All else is archaeology, a 
worship of the dinosaur and the dodo.’’® When the modern’s 


6W.L. Sperry, The Disciplines of Liberty, p. 51. 
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own struggle is perceived in the historic human problem out of 
which a creedal formula arose, then the modernist seeks to re- 
state the problem in terms of modern experience. The war be- 
tween Paul’s flesh and his spirit may become a “‘dissociation of 
personality’’; the terror of Pascal before the infinite spaces may 
become Nietzsche’s cry, ‘““O eternal everywhere, O eternal no- 
where, O eternal in vain!” This modernization of the problem 
is best done by finding social patterns of life in modern thought 
which are equivalent to the social patterns of a former social 
order. Whereas for Anselm, atonement is “‘satisfaction of the 
honor” of a God who is a feudal overlord; and while for Grotius 
it is maintenance of law and order as such; for the contemporary 
it will be thought of in terms of “adjustment”’ in a cosmic en- 
vironment.? The feudal era may pass, the political struggles of 
the seventeenth century may lose their point, but the modern 
sophisticate will understand the meaning of “maladjustment.” 

Accordingly the functional solution represented by the classic 
faith will be restated also in terms of modern thought; the in- 
sight of the doctrine will be recaptured in a more meaningful 
phraseology, and in terms consonant with modern conceptions 
of our world and of ourselves. Thus will the spiritual discoveries 
of the Christian tradition be made available for modern use;* 
and the modern man will be able to gain spiritual direction with- 
out being reactionary. 

This, then, is the method of modernism. It is clear that 
modernism is an attitude rather than a creed. Accordingly, the 
modernist is not committed in advance to any formula of belief. 
He reserves the right to reformulate his position as new know]- 
edge comes within his ken. He respects any creeds which are 
sincerely held; for honest conviction is to him a man’s attempt 
to state the most significant experience of his life in what for 
him are the most vital terms. It is not the traditional phrase- 
ology to which the modernist will object in the position of the 
conservative Christian but rather the danger that this termi- 

7S. Mathews, Atonement, Chap. XII, 

8 Cf. the title of H. E. Fosdick’s The Modern Use of the Bible. 
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that the modernist is able to co-operate with any man who is 
honestly seeking light, be he arch-conservative or humanist, be- 
cause they both have the same objective. In a recent strato- 
sphere flight Professor Compton and Professor Millikan, who 
hold opposing theories regarding cosmic rays, both had instru- 
ments in the gondola. Professor Compton assumed the responsi- 
bility of checking carefully Professor Millikan’s instruments to 
insure him the maximum benefits of the flight. This is typical 
of the attitude of modernism at its best. Like the scientist he 
shares with other theologians a method of theology rather than 
stressing differences of conclusions. More than this, he cares less 
for his own conclusions than for the method. He can, therefore, 
bid Godspeed to any successor of his who will go beyond him. 
This explains the “tolerant” attitude of modernist professors 
toward the thinking of their students. Meanwhile, pending 
further light, he will use his own modernist reformulation as a 
means of testing it; this is the meaning of the functional test in 
modernist theology. 


Ill. THE INVOLVEMENTS OF MODERNISM 


It will now be seen that the use of such a method inevitably 
means that modernist thinking seeks self-expression in terms of 
the modern world. From the critic’s standpoint, this implies 
that the modernist is committed to the modern world; and this 
must be admitted to be a deliberate part of his procedure. 

Modernism and science.—Since the problem of modernizing 
Christian thinking is set for him principally by the development 
of modern science, it is inevitable that there should appear a 
similarity between modernist theology and scientific method. 
This is where the crucial problem in the “relations of science and 
religion” appears. This similarity raises a number of perplexing 
difficulties. In the first place, scientific method is characteristi- 
cally tentative in so far as it states any conclusions. The re- 
ligious life, on the other hand, is a life of commitment. How 


nology may not stand for vital experience. It follows from this 
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then can the person whose life is to be a life of commitment 
adopt an attitude of tentativeness in his religious belief? A 
possible solution has here been suggested by Edward Scribner 
Ames: the “practical absolute.” This means that the conclu- 
sion reached at a given point in an experience is used as a basis 
of commitment for further action, with the full expectation that 
this further action may require a modification of the initiating 
conviction. Thus, from the standpoint of action, the conviction 
is made the basis of a temporary complete commitment while 
the future is left open for change. 

A second problem arises from the similarity of modernism to 
scientific method: the problem raised by the attempts to build 
up a science of human life. The uncertain status of social science 
has often been pointed out."® It rests largely on the difficulty in- 
herent in the fact that the subjects of social experimentation 
may react consciously to the experiments themselves. This will 
mean that the reaction is itself modified by the very fact of 
observation. Accordingly, the subject matter of social science is 
different in character from the subject matter of the physical 
sciences. The status of social science is further complicated by 
the fact of human intelligent decision. Whatever may be the 
theories of human freedom in the fact of deterministic elements, 
it is clear that human reactions are modifiable in terms of 
imaginative intelligence, foreseeing ends, and inhibiting im- 
mediate responses accordingly. From this it follows that be- 
haviorist observations may be very misleading since overt 
responses give little clue to differences of inner attitudes. Any 
attempt in social science to avert this problem encounters then 
a danger of any reductive science, that is to say, the danger of 
attempting to explain complicated processes by oversimplifica- 
tion. This has usually been characteristic of those social scien- 

9 International Journal of Ethics, XXXII (1922). 

10 See the acute analysis of the problem by Morris R. Cohen in W. F. Ogburn and A. 
Goldenweiser (eds.), The Social Sciences (Boston: Houghton Mifflin,. 1927), pp. 437- 


466. The methodological problem is also set forth by E. C. Lindeman, Social Discovery 
(New York: Republic Publishing Co., i924), Part I. 
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tists who sought to develop what Bagehot called ‘social physics.”’ 
A third difficulty emerges in this same connection: the danger 
of generalizing too freely the “‘scientific method.” Casual simi- 
larities between carefully controlled observation and experiment 
of certain conditions and the experimental attitudes of ordinary 
life have led to a very confusing use of the term “scientific 
method” to connote flexibility in the adjustment of everyday 
experience. Thus we hear in many a pulpit that the life of faith 
is “scientific religion.”’ Consequently, the real significance of a 
scientific method is lost, for this rests upon two pillars: first, 
the careful regulation of methods of observation, and second, 
the use of a mode of communication (this ideally is mathemati- 
cal formulas) which has as complete equivalence as possible 
when used by any scientist, whoever he may be. Without these 
two definite agreements, the scientific method cannot be said to 
be, strictly speaking, in use. 

But here we encounter a third difficulty, that scientific 
method is itself inseparable from certain philosophical presup- 
positions. The new critiques of science have frequently pointed 
out this fact.” All scientific method proceeds with two useful 
presuppositions: (1) that the whole world is homogeneous, “all 
of a piece’’; (2) that reactions can best be studied when reduced 
toa mechanistic basis. The first of these presuppositions is com- 
monly known as naturalism; the second, as mechanism. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the use of scientific method may 
only serve again to bring religion and philosophy face to face. 

™ This may be seen in the writings of Henry N. Wieman beginning with his Religious 


Experience and Scientific Method (New York: Macmillan, 1926). See especially his chap- 
ter on “Scientific Method,” ibid., chap. VI. 

” For instance, Henri Poincare, La science et I’ hypothése (Paris: Flammarian, 1903); 
E. W. Hobson, The Domain of Natural Science (New York: Macmillan, 1923). The 
bearings on theology have been worked out with great care, if not always convincingly, 
by A. Titius, Natur und Gott (Gottingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1926), esp. Kap. 
VII; John Oman, The Natural and the Supernatural (New York: Macmillan, 1931); C. J. 
Wright, Miracle in History and in Modern Thought (New York: Holt, 1930); P. G. Mar- 
quardt, Das Wunderproblem in der deutschen Protestantischen Theologie der Gegenwart 
(Munich: Hueber, 1933). For detailed review of these criticisms see chapter V. 
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This is clearly seen in the stress which is encountered between 
the idea of spirit and materialism. The problem is most acutely 
raised by virtue of the reliance of scientific method on sensory 
perception. In this sense the controversy over intuition is ger- 
mane to the whole discussion of religion and science. 

But the scientific method is also accompanied by a typical 
scientific attitude and it is here that the adoption of the scientif- 
ic method has its most serious implications for religion. Reli- 
gion is by nature an affair of participation. The common 
derivation of the word from the Latin, meaning “to bind 
together,” suggests the fact that religion as a phenomenon is 
inseparable from participation of the individual in a group 
enterprise. The scientific attitude, on the contrary, is essentially 
an attitude of detachment. To be sure, the scientist participates 
in the scientific quest but he views his materials not with sym- 
pathy but with objectivity. 

The religious attitude toward the universe has always pro- 
ceeded by the method of collaboration. It is regarded as a 
partnership, ‘‘a working together with God.” The characteristic 
attitude of science, however, is an attitude of exploitation. It is 
concerned to use material facts for human ends. This distinction 
is important if we are to clear up the current confusion in 
theological discussion which identifies “response” and “‘reac- 
tion.” While it is true that all scientific exploitation involves 
an element of submission, the scientist never speaks of the 
chemical elements as “supporting” or “co-operating” with him 
in his experiment. 

Again, the religious attitude has been an attempt to “‘see life 
whole.”’ It has striven for comprehensiveness and has thus found 
a kinship with constructive philosophy in the common search 
for a world-view. Science, on the other hand, proceeds by 
analysis and particularization. It circumscribes or delimits the 

13 Such a confusion seems to attend the thought of Shailer Mathews in The Atone- 


ment and the Social Process, pp. 185-187; and of W. M. Horton in A Psychological A p- 
proach to Theology (New York: Harper, 1931), pp. 234-236. 
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area of its inquiry in order the more carefully to control the 
conditions of observation. 

From this it follows that religion sees the individual datum in 
its full concreteness. It sees it as related to the whole of exist- 
ence. It is interested in its ‘cosmic status” and in its concrete 
individuality. Science, however, proceeds by abstraction. It 
sees the individual in so far as it fits into a class. Science is not 
concerned with the full implications of the individual datum 
but only with its manifestation in terms of a special direction 
of interest."4 

From all of this statement of the similarity of modernism to 
scientific method we have seen that religion comes into certain 
radical difficulties of approach to human life. Modernism has 
not always accepted these problems as materials for thought. 
In so far as it has not done so, it has become sentimental about 
scientific method and has substituted a popular slogan for serious 
grappling with the fundamental attitudes and concerns of men. 

Modernism and individualism.—But modernism is implicated 
in the modern world also by the absorption of certain typically 
modern social attitudes. All great theology arises out of preach- 
ing needs, and the man who would seek to modernize his mes- 
sage must state it in terms corresponding to the social outlook 
of his modern audience. Consequently, the Christian preacher 
of the modernist type has been tempted to interpret Christian 
insights in terms of the accepted values of modern men. Per- 
haps the most outstanding of these modern attitudes is that of 
individualism. The Renaissance discovered the individual in 
culture; and the Reformation discovered the individual in re- 
ligion. Accordingly, Protestantism has always stressed the im- 
portance of individual experience in religion. It is often said 
that the origins of modern science are to be sought in the intel- 
lectual individualism of Descartes.'* The Cartesian doubt is a 

™4 For an elaboration of this point, see my Religion and the Next Generation (New 
York: Harper, 1931), pp. 74-76. 


s This is one characteristic approach of the neo-scholastic critics. See, for example, 
Jacques Maritain, Three Reformers (London: Sheed and Ward, 1928), Pt. II, “Descartes.” 
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demand for individual proof, reaching its culmination in the 
declaration that J think and therefore J exist. This individual- 
ism was reinforced in the field of sociological thought by Rous- 
seau, who developed a sociology on the assumptions of the 
initial soundness of the individual. Indeed, he regarded cor- 
porate social life or civilization as a disease with pernicious 
effects upon the pristine goodness of man. From this standpoint 
salvation was sought by a retreat from society into individual- 
ism. The liberal movement of the nineteenth-century politics 
staked its whole career on the contention that the individual is 
the end in the political process. Liberalism may be defined as 
respect for the worth of the individual,” and, indeed, the con- 
tention has never been completely abandoned, even in com- 
munistic thinking, where the communist state discharges its 
function by securing the maximum enrichment of individual 
life.‘7 The new social psychology has brought about an impor- 
tant modification of individualism by pointing out that indi- 
vidual personality is a social product. This gives a new setting 
to any discussion of individualism."* Social psychology does not 
settle the old question of the relation between free will and 
social determinism; nor does it dispose of the difficulty involved 
in the explanations of the “soul” in terms of sociological be- 
haviorism. But one thing emerges very clearly: it is that the 
individual is not, to use the phrase of George Herbert Mead, 
“an intra-dermal self.”” The continuing vogue of the old indi- 
vidualist psychology in theological circles is the explanation of 
much mistaken criticism of liberal individualism."® 

This serves to explain the interpretation of Christianity in 


% From this is derived its attitude of tolerance. 

17 The issue between Christianity and communism is thus not an issue as to the 
ultimate supremacy of the group or the individual, but rather as to the factors involved 
in the “enrichment” of individual life. Here it is that the communist materialism comes 
into conflict with the Christian’s insistence on establishing a cosmic relation. 

8 See John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Holt, 1922). 

19 This is the fundamental fallacy which underlies Reinhold Niebuhr’s Moral Man 
and Immoral Society. It also runs through W. M. Horton’s The Psychological Approach 
to Theology. 
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terms of individual worth and the testing of authority and doc- 
trine by individual experience—two emphases in modernist 
preaching. 

Faith in democracy.—A second characteristic attitude of 
modern life has been the belief in democracy. This is a political 
and economic concomitant of individualism. The rights and ca- 
pacities of the individual citizen are here assumed. The 
eighteenth-century dogma of natural rights lies at the founda- 
tion of our American Declaration of Independence, and still 
renders invalid any contracts which contravene the personal 
rights to life or liberty or the pursuit of happiness. The demo- 
cratic ballot is carried out on the assumption of the capacity of 
the individual, when in possession of the facts, to make a deci- 
sion regarding political life. On this is established the demo- 
cratic ethics, starting with the equality of opportunity and find- 
ing its fulfilment in richness of individual life. Where the social 
determination of personal development is recognized, the demo- 
cratic ethic gives rise to the social gospel. For the social gospel 
is an attempt to control those social processes which determine 
the well-being of the individual. If such social influence is de- 
nied, the search for Christian control of social life loses most of 
its significance. The ubiquity of this democratic fervor was ob- 
served in the ardent response of our American churches to 
President Wilson’s call “to make the world safe for democracy.” 
Any criticism of the churches for their enthusiastic response 
must be more than a mere cynical disillusionment regarding the 
war. It must reckon with this fundamental assumption of the 
correspondence between Christianity and the democratic ethic 
regarding the ultimate worth of the individual. From the 
modernist standpoint the contrast is inevitable which William 
Adams Brown draws in his book which bears the significant 
title, Imperialist Religion and the Religion of Democracy.?° 

The new humanism.—A third characteristic attitude of modern 
thought may be summed up in the phrase, the new humanism. 


20 New York: Scribner, 1923. 
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The backgrounds of this humanism are to be found, as already 
suggested, in the Renaissance discovery of full and lusty human 
life. If the Italian humanists went astray in their ethics, it was 
out of an exaggerated effort to express the fulness of human ex- 
perience. The Renaissance enthusiasm for man came to its 
fruition in the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century.” The 
maxim of the eighteenth-century rationalists was human power 
through knowledge. In so far as human knowledge increased, 
the conviction was expressed that progress had been made. The 
most systematic expression of this faith was to appear in the 
nineteenth century in the great confident rationalism of Hegel. 
In Herbert Spencer the limited fact gave rise to an unlimited 
dream. The progress that had been made became the foretaste 
of unlimited progress into a state of perfection. Physical science 
had established a firm foothold in the knowledge, and hence the 
control, of the physical world. Sociology was to accomplish a 
similar control in the social world.” Here was the answer of the 
philosophers to the despair of Pascal, who saw the universe as 
an infinitely oppressive power over and above him. 

The new humanism has been characterized by a new anthro- 
pocentrism. The Lutheran revolt had tended somewhat to focus 
the attention of theology upon the free man, and the revived 
humanism of the romanticist movement in the early nineteenth 
century produced Schleiermacher, who found in man’s experi- 
ence the key to the understanding of God. The determining in- 
fluence of Schleiermacher upon modern theology of experience 
has too often been pointed out to need further mention here.” 
The new anthropocentrism was different from that of the Bible, 
which located man at the center of the cosmos and of God’s 
concern. This had been destroyed by the Newtonian physics. 

2t The impetus was given in Francis Bacon’s New Atlantis, published in 1624. 

22 See his essay on ‘‘Progress, Its Law and Cause,” Westminster Review, LXVII 
(1857), 445-485. Reprinted in Everyman’s Library edition of his Essays, pp. 153-197. 


23 By E. C. Moore, Christian Thought since Kant (New York: Scribner, 1912), pp. 
87 f.; A. R. Osborn, Schleiermacher and Religious Education (New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity, 1933). 
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While the center of the universe had by Copernicus been shifted 
from the earth to the sun and thus man had become decentral- 
ized in the cosmos, Newton destroyed any vestiges of special 
divine favor for the human race by his insistence that the laws 
of gravity operated uniformly throughout the universe. But a 
new human center of gravity was discovered in the intellect. 
While man might be astronomically removed from the center of 
the world, and while from the standpoint of mechanism man 
might be removed from the center of Divine attention, refuge 
was taken in the fact that man was the only creature who knew 
his world. Indeed, Bishop Berkeley’s attempt to reinstate theism 
reinforced the centrality of the human mind by his epistemo- 
logical subjectivism.”4 In a recent editorial in the New York 
Times, commenting on the astronomical theory of Professor 
Shapley of Harvard that the center of the universe had been 
located at some incomprehensible distance from our earth, the 
editor concluded triumphantly with the note that after all it 
was a human mind which had plumbed these cosmic depths. 
The growth of modern science, with its attitude of exploiting 
nature and with its amazing success in developing scientific con- 
trol in the physical field, has served to reinforce the new human- 
ism. Scientifically, the interpretations of the immanence of God 
have led to the stress upon the appearance of God within 
human experience. “The whole organism of humanity is en- 
vironed and saturated with the Spirit of God,” says one writer, 
in a good expression of this idea of immanence.*> The idea of the 
immanence of God in man is, of course, as old as mysticism and 
the doctrine of the incarnation; but it has found added support 
in the system of Hegelian idealism, a philosophical influence so 
strong in recent theology. From the immanence of God in human 
life at its best, it was, of course, a short step to contemporary 
religious humanism with its emphasis upon man as the center of 


244 Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge (Dublin, 1710). 


5 J. H. Snowden, The Personality of God (New York: Macmillan, 1920), p. 109. For 
a good summary of the literature see C. A. Beckwith, The Idea of God (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1922), pp. 260-265. 
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the religious world-view. Whatever may be the attitude of the 
modernist toward the religious humanist, it is very clear that a 
theology of immanence appeals to the new humanistic spirit in 
modern thought. 

The optimistic bias.—A fourth characteristic of modern think- 
ing is optimism. Historically this seems to have come about 
when rationalism degenerated into sentimentalism, although 
Leibnitz grounded optimism in a philosophic theory of pre- 
established harmony in the universe.” The acknowledgment of 
the power of reason passed from a discipline of human life to a 
proclamation of intellectual powers. Austerity and humility 
were lost in reckless affirmation. The movement from Charles 
Darwin to Herbert Spencer was the movement from evolution 
as a modest biological theory to evolution as a grandiose phi- 
losophy of inevitable progress. The concurrence of these beliefs 
of the late nineteenth century with the rise of England to su- 
premacy in Europe and with the achievements of the American 
frontier spirit served to accentuate this optimism among the 
English-speaking peoples. Courageous Christian thinkers like 
Dean Inge, who dared to flout this optimism,”’ were disposed of 
with ridicule as “gloomy.” It took the cataclysm of the World 
War, with its spiritual exhaustion, to undercut this optimism 
which was more emotional than rational. 

We have already called attention to the social gospel as a 
typical attitude of the modern mind, which is distinctly a 
modernist Christian emphasis. It is to be found in the sociologi- 
cal thought which runs from Saint-Simon through Comte, Mill, 
and Spencer to the sociologists of today. The idea is embodied 
in the theology of Ritschl,” but the modern social gospel rests 
more heavily upon the new developing science of sociology. The 
Christian consciousness was being socialized by Thomas Chal- 
mers, J. F. D. Maurice, and Charles Kingsley and by Carlisle, 


26 See his Monadology, published in 1714. 
27 W. R. Inge, The Idea of Progress (Oxford: University Press, 1920). 


28 A. Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation (German original published 1870-74). 
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Ruskin, and Marx; but it is noteworthy that the social gospel 
has been most eagerly developed in this country where sociology 
has prospered most. Washington Gladden and Josiah Strong 
led the way, to be followed by Shailer Mathews, Charles R. 
Henderson, Walter Rauschenbusch, Harry F. Ward, and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. It is the relation of the utopia of sociological 
thinking to the Kingdom of God of the Christian tradition 
which gives us the social gospel. The coming of the Kingdom in 
society is linked up with the idea of progress and comes, indeed, 
to be regarded as inevitable in much popular thinking. The use 
of man as an instrument for bringing the Kingdom upon earth 
reflects the optimism of the modern social outlook. Jesus comes 
to be viewed as the initiator of this long process through his 
social teachings and the attitudes of his own life; and this in 
turn is based upon a new humanistic Christology which stresses 
the historical Jesus. The modern’s social gospel is thus a re- 
flection of the modes of social thinking developed during the 
nineteenth century and early twentieth century. 

The bourgeois mentality.—No survey of the characteristic at- 
titudes of modern thought would be complete without reckon- 
ing with the great development of urban life and urban atti- 
tudes. The divorce from contact with raw nature; the imper- 
sonality of city life with its attitudes of moral laissez faire and 
detachment from neighborly concern; the overwhelming sense 
of complexity in the face of a highly mechanized life and indirect 
social contact—all of these are reflected in the thinking of the 
modernist pulpit. They may present a problem, but they also 
tend to determine the patterns of modernist thought. 


IV. REACTIONS WITHIN MODERNIST RANKS 
Our previous statement that modernism is a method and not 
a set of conclusions may serve to explain the appearance of 
certain reactions within modernism itself. It should serve to 
indicate that these reactions are never against the method but 
rather against one or more involvements just noted. Indeed, it 
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is the failure to see modernism as a method which is the source 
of much confusion among the younger modernists themselves. 
Frequently the second-generation modernists have been given 
by their teachers not the method but the results of a modernistic 
treatment of Christianity. Consequently, there arises the 
tendency to confuse modernism with liberalism, individualism, 
or humanism. A possible exception to this is to be found in the 
revolt of certain German theologians against what they call 
Historismus. But this attack on historicism is really due to a 
misunderstanding of the historical method as this is used by 
modernists. As we have seen above, the modernist is anxious to 
point out the fact that doctrinal formulas are relative to the 
historical situation and the Zeitgeist of the age in which they 
were created; but he does not intend to rest in this judgment of 
historical relativism. Instead he seeks to ascertain the human 
experience which is embodied in the formula and thus to find 
the clue to a permanent aspect within the theological change. 
The historical method in modernism is therefore not to be 
equated with historical relativism in any description of its theo- 
logical method. 

These reactions against the involvements of theology in the 
Zeitgeist are themselves modernistic. They are products of the 
modernist’s sense of historical relativity and they share his 
search to find a restatement of Christianity which is consonant 
with the fullest knowledge available. This is the difference be- 
tween the Barthians and the fundamentalists. The fundamen- 
talists refuse to employ the discoveries of modern science and 
philosophy in the interpretation of Christianity, believing that 
this faith has been “once for all delivered to the saints”’ in au- 
thoritative formulas. Whatever may be the Barthian conclu- 
sion relative to traditional dogmas, he seeks, nevertheless, to 
work through modern historical science to a recovery of the 
‘“‘essential meaning”’ of scripture. 

First among these reactions within modernism are those 
against scientific method in religion. These are in part de- 
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veloped out of the critic’s objections to naturalism. The criti- 
cism runs to the effect that since the method of science consists 
in abstractions, the scientific view of the world is an abstracted 
view. Thus the concept of nature is a concept relative to the 
method of science and is, therefore, an abstraction from the 
total reality. Since nature is thus regarded as a partial view, the 
critic turns constructive philosopher and ventures the sugges- 
tion that the supernatural is required to fill out the picture. 
Once again the position is different from medieval supernatural- 
ism because it is not prescientific but is rather based upon a 
critique of science. Hence its name: the new supernaturalism.”® 

The strictures on the use of scientific method in theology may 
take the form of a rejection of materialism. In recent controver- 
sy*° this rejection has been stirred in two directions: first, an 
attack upon behaviorist psychology with its ‘‘reduction” of the 
soul to bodily functioning; and second, the refusal to accept a 
sensorial theory of knowledge which insists that the spiritual 
intuitions are based, in the last analysis, upon sensory percep- 
tion. 

A third phase of the reaction against scientific method directs 
its shafts against the abstractionism of science. Just as the new 
supernaturalist complains against the natural as a part confused 
with the whole so others insist upon the differentiation of fact 
and value. This latter differentiation goes back, of course, to 
Ritschl, though it has received more critical statement in the 
hands of recent writers.** Nevertheless, it has insisted that 
science deals with fact and religion deals with value, or that 
science deals with data and religion deals with interpretations. 
Or again the distinction may be drawn between science as de- 
scription and religion as appreciation. Here it is contended that 
the scientist abandons moral and religious preconceptions in an 
utterly impartial description of experience; while the religious 


29 See note g above; also chapter V. 

30 W. P. King (ed.), Behaviorism: A Battle Line (Nashville: Cokesbury, 1930). 

31H. P. Van Dusen, The Plain Man Seeks for God (New York: Scribner, 1933), pp. 
71-76. 
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man cannot rest content until the emotional appreciation of the 
experience has been achieved in terms of its concrete largeness 
of meaning for life. 

The scientific method is subjected to further strictures be- 
cause of its attendant attitudes. These scientific attitudes are 
regarded as inadequate for the spiritual life. It is pointed out 
that since the spiritual life is an adventure in which a man must 
give his all, he cannot rest content with tentative beliefs. Or 
again it is pointed out that the scientific attitude which seeks to 
manipulate the world for man’s purposes is a contradiction of 
that theocentric submissive attitude which is to be found at the 
heart of religion. 

All of these reactions have been evinced by modernist writers 
and modernism itself has always been able to accommodate the 
questions which they raise because it is committed to a faith 
which shall be the most realistic and comprehensive account of 
experience that religion can achieve. When one or another of 
these protests is made the nucleus of a new movement, it is, of 
course, in danger of becoming itself exclusive, partial, ab- 
stracted, and inadequate. 

The second group of criticisms comes from those who have 
been led by social analysis to criticize the contemporary atti- 
tudes with which modernism has sought to make its peace. The 
first of these is individualism, and it is pointed out that the 
individual is in the first place a social being, and in the second 
place gets his meaning from the objective environment which 
has brought him into being. Thus it is declared that the old 
individualism is dead and that a Christian ethic must now be a 
collectivistic ethic.*? On this same basis the authority of indi- 
vidual religious experience is objected to because of the danger 
of vagaries which result when the individual is not subject to 
the criteria of group experience.*3 

# Reinhold Niebuhr, Reflections on the End of an Era (New York: Scribner, 1934), 
chapter VIII. 


33 Cf. E. E. Aubrey, “The Authority of Religious Experience Re-examined,” Jeurnal 
of Religion, XIII (1933), 433-449. 
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Many modernists object also to the identification of modern 
Christianity with democracy.*4 The checkered career of democ- 
racy since the World War (at least nineteen democratic states 
have abandoned democracy since 1918) may help to account for 
this. The discovery of the low mental age of a large portion of 
our population in the United States army during the war was a 
severe shock, if one accepted the competence of intelligence 
tests. These tests raised the question as to whether it was possi- 
ble for a population so largely moronic in intelligence to make 
popular decisions that were safe. The old doctrine of the aris- 
tocracy of intellect reappeared and furnished the basis for a 
new movement in educational reaction.** The universal ballot 
is viewed with many doubts, and it is regarded as very ques- 
tionable procedure for Christianity to ally itself with an unso- 
phisticated sentimental political outlook. 

The flood of literature in the controversy between theists and 
humanists indicates that many modernists are not satisfied to 
accept at face value the attitudes of the new humanism which 
have been so cordially received by other modernists. Into the 
details of this controversy we need not enter here.** Suffice it to 
say for the moment that the reaction here is against such a trust 
in human reason and in human goodness as would dispense with 
the need of divine assistance. Indeed, the phrase “divine as- 
sistance’ would be objected to as itself connoting the supremacy 
of man.3’ 

Perhaps the most acute attacks have recently been upon the 


34 Reinhold Niebuhr, Reflections on the End of an Era, pp. 152 ff., 171. 

35 See W. H. Kilpatrick (ed.), Educational Frontiers (New York: Century, 1933); and 
the recently initiated journal The Social Frontier (New York, Vol. I, No. 1, October, 
1934): 

36 See below, Chapter V. 

37 W. M. Horton, Theism and the Modern Mood (New York: Harper, 1930), Chap. 
II; H. P. Van Dusen, op. cit., typical humanist books are: A. E. Haydon, The Quest of 
the Ages (New York, Harper, 1929); R. W. Sellars, Religion Coming of Age (New York: 
Macmillan, 1928); Julian Huxley, Religion without Revelation (London: Benn, 1927); 
John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934). See below, 
Chap. V. 
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optimism felt to be inherent in some modernist writings.** The 
disillusionment of the World War, the pessimistic realism which 
followed upon the literary use of the Freudian psychology, and 
latterly the economic crisis have all produced a pessimistic mood 
which sees in optimism a shallow and unrealistic view of life. 
Such shallowness is felt to be unworthy of a profound faith, and 
so it is insisted that Christianity is born in pessimism. Analyses 
of this optimistic attitude show its close relation to belief in 
democracy and the new humanism and consequently it shares 
their condemnation as one important aspect of that dangerous 
triple alliance. 

It is now years since Albert Schweitzer wrote his book on The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus*® but the arguments which he ad- 
duced have since been supplemented by critics of historical 
science. The question is now raised as to whether the historical 
Jesus can ever be other than a projection into the first century 
of the predilections and ideals of the particular twentieth-cen- 
tury biographer. We are less convinced than formerly of the im- 
partial character of historiography; for facts are always seen in 
relationships, and the significant relationships are always 
selected on the basis of preconceptions of an interpretative 
historian. Consequently, we can never be satisfied that the his- 
torical Jesus stands as an absolute objective reference for 
measuring the doctrines of Christianity. Furthermore, the his- 
torical Jesus appears in a setting of which he is an initial point 
as well as a historical culmination. As the initial point of Chris- 
tian history he has historical meaning, which can only be under- 
stood in terms of the subsequent Christian movement which has 
made him central. Thus it is that the historical Jesus is made up 
in part of the Christ of faith. The historical meaning of Jesus is 
to be determined by the outcome of the Christian movement, 
and the outcome of the Christian movement depends upon 


38 E.g., W. L. Sperry, Disciplines of Liberty, pp. 68 ff. 
39 Original German title Von Reimarus 2u Wrede (Tiibingen, 1906, 19137); English 
translation by W. Montgomery (London: Black, 1910). 
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adherents of the Christian movement. Consequently, any at- 
tempt to refer to the historical Jesus must inevitably bring us 
back to contemporary Christianity. 

Finally, the growth of the cities into prominence in modern 
culture and the accentuation of their dominance by modern 
industry and finance has given rise to a correspondence between 
Christianity as a religion of the cities and the outlook of the 
urbanites. After all, the urbanites are the bourgeoisie. Familiar 
attacks upon bourgeois Christianity come, therefore, from two 
quarters: from those who feel that the man of the countryside 
is closer to the foundations of human life in nature than the 
artificial and oversophisticated city folk; and from the prole- 
tariat who object to the domination of Christianity by the 
masters (that is, industrial magnates and financiers) of the 
modern city civilization. The term “civilization,” indeed, finds 
its origin in the term for city, and there is grave danger that 
culture having been identified with civilization may come to be 
confused with “‘citification.” 

Against all of these trends within modernist adaptation of the 
Christian tradition to modern life reactions have been forth- 
coming and this explains the otherwise amazing confusion which 
results when the term modernism is used to describe a body of 
Christian convictions. 


V. MODERNISM AND THE CHURCH 


The diversity of these trends raises a serious question about 
the unity of modernism and about its relation to traditional 
Christianity. Only a word can be said here about the modernist 
view of the church. According to this view the church is a body 
of believers in Jesus Christ, the true unity of which “is one of 
spiritual fellowship with Christ.’’4° Its continuity is found in a 
sociological, institutional development. “Christianity,” says 
Dean Case, ‘“‘can be ultimately and comprehensively conceived 


4° See S. Mathews, art. “Church (Christian)” in S. Mathews and G. B. Smith, A 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics (New York: Macmillan, 1921). 
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only in the developmental sense, as the product of actual per- 
sons working out their religious problems in immediate contacts 
with their several words of reality, this process being renewed in 
the religious experience of each new generation.” Only an as- 
cetic Christianity can remain fixed; an institutional, and hence 
social Christianity, of a church must be emancipated from ab- 
solutism. The unitary point of reference is Jesus Christ, whose 
experience of God reveals the perennial problems of human life 
and a spirit of adventure in faith in meeting them. The “per- 
sonal experience of God in Christ .. . . alone is vital in Chris- 
tianity ; all the rest is once or twice or thrice removed from life.’’ 
The forms which it takes will vary with changing backgrounds 
of experience, but by virtue of the abiding psychological charac- 
ter of human nature there will be stability and continuity within 
these changes.*3 Theological and ecclesiastical changes are made 
in the interest of the continuing purpose which dictated them. 
This common purpose is the basis of his adherence to the his- 
toric church.*4 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

4 §, J. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity (Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1914), Pp. 25. 

#H. E. Fosdick, Christianity and Progress, p. 163. 

43 H. E. Fosdick, The Modern Use of the Bible, p. 129. 


44G. B. Smith, Current Christian Thinking (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1928), 
p. 46; cf. p. 204. 











THE APOLOGETIC VALUE OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


ALBERT C. KNUDSON 


N DISCUSSING this subject, I assume that religious 
experience means conscious experience and that it in- 
volves reference to a more-than-human Object. I also 

assume that the honorific use of the word ‘‘experience’”’ as ex- 
pressive of the essence or vital substance of religion is justified. 
True religion is experienced religion. I, furthermore, assume 
that there is no such antithesis between experiencing and be- 
lieving God as Emil Brunner, for instance, asserts when he says 
that ‘our faith stands opposed to all experience just as it stands 
opposed to death and the Devil.”’ Rather do faith and religious 
experience involve each other. They denote different aspects of 
the same mental event or process, and neither could exist with- 
out the other. Faith to be real and vital must be experienced; 
and experience, if it is to be religious, must include faith. 

It is this relation of religious experience to faith that gives 
rise to the problem with which we are to deal. What bearing, if 
any, does the experiential basis or expression of faith have on its 
validity? Does religious experience have any evidential value? 
And if so, in what does this value consist? This question lies at 
the center of the popular religious apologetic of our day. It is 
generally assumed that if there is a valid basis for religious be- 
lief, this basis must be found in experience. Experience is ac- 
cepted as the preeminent source or standard of truth. There 
may perhaps in the religious field be other standards of truth, 
such as the church, the Bible, and reason; but it is commonly 
taken for granted that these traditional authorities are either 
obsolete or secondary and derived in character. In any case, 
a preferred rating is given to religious experience. Whatever 
value there may be in other types of apologetics, the one con- 
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vincing apologetic is that based on experience. Through re- 
ligious experience we are supposed to arrive at a knowledge of 
God or a verification of belief in him such as is possible nowhere 
else. 

This common empirical apologetic is much of it vague and 
confused, but in general it may be said to consist in an appeal 
to two aspects of religious experience—its immediacy and its 
practical value. These two are the pillars of current theological 
empiricism, and a brief examination of each will be in place. 


IMMEDIACY AND TRUTH 

We begin with the supposed immediacy of religious experi- 
ence and of experience in general. It is said that experience 
gives us a direct, immediate, and indubitable knowledge of its 
object or objects. It does so in the sense world; and if so, there 
is no reason why it should not do so in the world of spirit. God, 
we may therefore hold, is given in religious experience with the 
same immediate and absolute certainty that the material object 
is given in sense experience. 

This theory of an immediate experiential knowledge of God 
is heart-warming, and the analogy on which it is based is allur- 
ing. But the analogy has one fatal weakness. There is no such 
thing as absolute immediacy in our knowledge of any external 
object. All knowledge derived through sense experience is 
mediated knowledge. The physical and physiological conditions 
of such knowledge make that evident. It is also implied in the 
dualism of thought and thing. There is no way by which thought 
can wrap itself around an external object and apprehend it 
without mediation of some kind. The very nature of thought 
forbids such a process. Thought is creative. Nothing exists for 
the mind except as the mind thinks it, Thinking is a necessary 
mediating factor in all cognitive experience. Absolute immedi- 
acy is impossible in our experience of sense objects or of any 
other external objects, finite or infinite. 


A distinction, it is true, is sometimes drawn between the 
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experience or knowledge of finite objects and the experience 
or knowledge of the Infinite or God. In the latter case it is in- 
sisted that we must and can have absolute immediacy and in- 
dubitable certainty. Some mystics, for instance, tell us that 
the self may become so identified with God as to know him with 
the same immediacy that he knows himself. “The eye with 
which I see God,” said Meister Eckhart, “‘is the same eye with 
which he sees me.’ Only on this assumption, he held, can we 
really know God. “I must become completely he and he I; so 
that this he and this I become and are one.”’ Exactly what sort 
of an experience this would be, it would be difficult to say. But 
if it means that the finite self is so merged with Deity as to lose 
its own self-identity, it would seem absurd to talk about its 
knowing God. If the self has ceased to exist as an independent 
and self-conscious being, any knowledge on its part would seem 
to be out of the question. Knowledge of God, if it is to be real, 
presupposes a certain separation between God and man; and 
this separation can be bridged only by an implicit faith. Abso- 
lute immediacy is, therefore, as impossible here as in any other 
form of objective experience. 

But granting all this there is, it is rightly urged, a distinction 
between what William James called “acquaintance with” and 
“knowledge about” and what Bertrand Russell calls ‘“knowl- 
edge by acquaintance” and “knowledge by description.” 
Acquaintance with an object brings us closer to it than knowl- 
edge about it. Perceptual knowledge is more immediate than 
conceptual or a purely imaginal knowledge. We may, then, 
ascribe to perception, not an absolute, but a relative immediacy, 
and hence a greater degree of certainty than is possible in other 
types of knowledge. At least such is the common belief. And 
consequently it is held that, if it could be shown that religious 
experience is perceptual rather than inferential in its origin, a 
higher degree of certainty could be attributed to it. We might 
in that case have the same immediate confidence in it and its 
objects that we have in sense perception and its objects. This 
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confidence is not absolute, but it serves very well the practical 
purposes of life. 

The result has been that considerable effort has of late been 
made to establish a perceptual theory of religious knowledge. 
The most notable effort in this direction is that represented by 
Rudolf Otto’s book entitled, in its English translation, 7he [dea 
of the Holy. As over against the current psychological theory 
that religion owed its origin to man’s unsatisfied quest after life 
or to the emotions of wonder, awe, and fear awakened by 
extraordinary natural phenomena, or to both, Otto argued that 
religious experience is primary, underived, and irreducible. It 
consists in an immediate apprehension of the Divine and cannot 
be analyzed into simpler elements or derived from them. This 
view was not new, but Otto expounded it with such psychologi- 
cal insight and such broad historical knowledge and in such 
striking terms that he won for it a scientific standing that had 
not previously been accorded it. What perhaps did as much as 
anything to attract attention to his exposition of the theory 
was the new term he invented to express the distinctive element 
in religious experience. He called it, as is well known, the 
“numinous,” a word that he derived from the Latin numen 
(“divinity”) and to which he gave the meaning of an immediate 
awareness of the divine. It is to this numinous perception, he 
maintained, that the belief in God is to be ultimately traced. 
Our religious faith is not then an inference in the ordinary sense 
of the term. It is based on immediate experience in the same 
way that our knowledge of the external world is. As the latter 
is developed out of sensa, so our knowledge of God is developed 
out of mumina. Numina are as truly original elements in ex- 
perience as are sensa. As sensa constitute the raw material out 
of which the physical sciences are fashioned, so numina consti- 
tute the raw material out of which our religious knowledge is 
built up. There is thus a close parallel between the two, and 
logically one type of knowledge is as valid as the other. 

That this line of thought has commended itself to many is 
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evident from the extraordinary vogue that Otto’s book has had. 
It is said that no other book since the Discourses of Schleier- 
macher, published in 1799, has appealed so strongly to the gen- 
eral religious public in Germany. But, popular and influential 
as the book has been, there are several considerations that tend 
to moderate the enthusiasm for its apologetic significance that 
many have felt. 

For one thing, it is by no means certain that there is such an 
original psychological datum as the numinous theory assumes. 
Otto’s penetrating analysis may have created a certain pre- 
sumption in favor of its existence, but more than that could 
hardly be claimed for it. Indeed, I am not sure that the ques- 
tion admits of a definitive settlement. In any case, it remains 
for the present undecided whether religious experience is ulti- 
mately perceptual or inferential in nature. 

A second point to be noted is that even if religious experience 
be perceptual, this fact does not establish its validity. Percep- 
tion may be deception, and to a large degree is such. The 
advancement of science has consisted to no small extent in ex- 
posing its deceptive character. Things are not what they seem. 
We are deceived by the secondary qualities of material objects, 
by the appearance of the heavens, and by the apparent structure 
and nature of matter. And, if we are thus deceived by sense 
perception, we may also be deceived by religious perception. 
The numinous experience, even though it be objectively ground- 
ed, may be misleading. There may be no such divine object or 
objects as we think we perceive. 

Indeed, the objectivity of religious experience is not only as 
dubious as that of sense experience—it is psychologically much 
less compelling. Our sense impressions, no matter how mis- 
leading they may be, usually carry conviction with them. As 
Zeno put it, they “take hold of one by the hairs of one’s head 
and drag one to assent.” This, however, is not true of our or- 
dinary religious experiences. There are, as a matter of fact, no 
concrete religious percepts such as we have in sense experience. 
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Our religious impressions are, as a rule, vague in character and 
only dimly apprehend the more-than-human Object. 

Then, too, religious experience is conditioned by subjective 
factors and by antecedent belief in a way and to a degree that 
sense experience is not. There are, it is true, subjective and 
interpretative elements in sense experience also; but they are 
less distinctly personal and valuational in character than is the 
case in religious experience. The numina of Rudolf Otto’s 
theory, no matter how original and purely perceptual they may 
be, are manifestly valuational experiences in a way that the 
ordinary sensa are not. And as for the higher forms of religious 
experience, it is evident that they are to a large extent con- 
ditioned by antecedent belief. Some saints, for instance, have 
professed to have had direct experiences of the three Persons of 
the Trinity. And as to the psychological fact, there need be no 
question. But it is evident that if these people had had no 
acquaintance with Christian theology they would have had no 
such experiences. Christian theology is a source of Christian 
experience quite as much as Christian experience is a source of 
Christian theology. The two go together. Experiences that we 
call Christian or religious would not have been such but for a 
prior faith. And this faith takes us beyond the faith implied 
in sense experience and in the natural sciences. 

Our conclusion, then, is that religious experience may be per- 
ceptual, rather than inferential, in its origin and nature. But 
religious perceptions, if there be such, are so much vaguer and 
so much more subjectively conditioned than sense perceptions 
that they cannot lay an equal claim to objective validity. Even 
if this, however, were not true, even if religious perceptions 
were as distinct and disinterested as those of sense, they would 
not on that account in and of themselves have any decisive 
apologetic significance. For perception, even on the sense plane, 
is to a large extent deception. There is nothing in perceptual 
immediacy that guarantees the metaphysical reality of the 
object perceived. The apologetic appeal to the immediacy of 
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religious experience thus fails to accomplish what is commonly 
attributed to it. 
VALUE AND TRUTH 

The other common method, above referred to, of trying to 
turn religious experience to apologetic account is the pragmatic 
method. Stress is here laid on the idea that religion is true be- 
cause it works. And that it works is evident from what ex- 
perience reveals concerning its moral, social, economic, thera- 
peutic, and other values. With respect to these values there 
may be, and no doubt are, honest differences of opinion. Much 
evil can be laid to the charge of religion, especially religious in- 
stitutions. But on the whole it can hardly be denied by an un- 
biased mind that religion has contributed enormously to human 
welfare, to hope, joy, confidence, and to moral inspiration. The 
very existence of religion through the centuries and through all 
the vicissitudes of human history is a most impressive testimony 
to its human worth. And still more convincing with multitudes 
of people is its redeeming and sustaining power as they have 
themselves experienced it in their own lives. 

Granting, then, the practical value of religion, and especially 
its moral and spiritual value, what bearing does this have on its 
truth? Some extreme pragmatists tell us that the practical 
value of religion is its truth. They equate truth with utility 
and then, having established the utility of religion, declare that 
this has also settled the question of its truth. Religion is true 
because it is useful. Its truth consists in its utility. But such a 
use or rather abuse of the word “truth” can only lead to be- 
fuddlement. It settles nothing and leaves the whole problem 
where it was before. 

Our question is this: Does the practical or inspirational 
value of the religious Object furnish a valid basis for affirming 
its or his existence? The popular opinion is that it does. If the 
belief in God gives hope, joy, confidence, strength, that very 
fact points to its being more than a subjective belief. This is a 
widespread conviction. People generally hold it. They believe 
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in the truth of any doctrine that conduces to human welfare. 
And with many the apologetic appeal to religious experience 
means simply an appeal to the beneficial consequences of re- 
ligious faith. These consequences, it is assumed, are sufficient 
to establish the truth of religion. If moral transformations are 
produced by religious faith such as occurred in multitudes 
of cases during the Wesleyan revival and such as have been the 
glory of Christianity in every period when it has manifested 
itself in its pristine power, the unsophisticated mind will in- 
stinctively see in such transformations convincing evidence of 
the truth of the doctrine by means of which they were wrought. 
On that point there can be no question. People spontaneously 
infer truth from value. 

But in this particular case two objections are raised. It is 
argued by the pragmatic humanist that the same values, the 
same high experiences, that are evoked by devotion to God, 
may be and are evoked by devotion to man, and that they, 
therefore, do not have any apologetic significance. They do not 
warrant a theistic inference. Much stress at present is laid on 
the moral enthusiasm and social idealism generated by com- 
munism, especially in Russia; and by many the belief is ex- 
pressed that in such a purely humanistic and naturalistic move- 
ment we have a moral equivalent of historical religion and an 
adequate substitute for it. The same moral and spiritual in- 
spiration can, it is urged, be awakened by the contemplation of 
an ideal humanity as by the contemplation of a personal God 
and Father of us all. 

This theory is in principle, of course, not new. It is a revival 
in modified form of the Comtean positivism or Religion of 
Humanity. What it aims to do is to get the fruits of religion 
without religion. This has been tried again and again in the 
past and has always failed; and what has happened in the past 
is likely to happen in the future. The theoretical possibility of 
the humanistic faith may perhaps be granted. But there is 
extremely little empirical or historical basis for it. And no real 
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proof of it is, in the nature of the case, possible until human life 
in general has been pretty thoroughly de-religionized. For, so 
long as religion remains a vital power in the world, there will be 
good ground for holding that we have in it the true source of 
humanism. The humanistic faith, in other words, is an offshoot 
from Christianity, and at present feeds on the very faith that it 
denies. It is a parasitic growth and without the mother-soil 
of historical religion would soon perish. Its criticism of religious 
pragmatism need not, therefore, be taken very seriously. 

A more serious objection comes from a certain type of psy- 
chologist. He argues, not that humanity can serve the same 
function in religious experience as God, but that the inspiration- 
al value of the religious Object does not imply its or his exist- 
ence. If people believe that God exists and that they truly 
experience him, it does not matter whether he actually exists 
or not. In either case the beneficial effects would be the same. 
It is the belief in God, not man, that alone will produce these 
effects; but the God believed in may be purely imaginal or con- 
ceptual. He may not be metaphysically real. It is the belief 
in him that is the important thing. Out of it are the issues of 
life. And the issues or consequences remain the same, whether 
the belief is valid or not. All that we can, therefore, logically 
deduce from the moral and spiritual inspiration of religion is the 
practical value of the belief in God viewed merely as a psy- 
chological fact. This belief in and of itself is sufficient to ac- 
count for the beneficial consequences of religion, and beyond 
that we cannot go. No pragmatic proof of the divine existence 
is possible. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-VERIFICATION 

To the foregoing line of reasoning and to the other negative 
conclusions we have reached with reference to the current 
popular religious apologetic there is no effective response so 
long as we remain on the purely empirical or pragmatic level. 
Neither the immediacy of religious perception nor the inspira- 
tional value of the religious Object offers an adequate philo- 
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sophical basis for religious belief. To reach such a basis we must 
approach the subject in a different way. We must not only ask 
what religious experience is: we must ask how it is humanly 
possible. And in answering this question we must follow the 
lead of Kant and Schleiermacher and find the answer in a fun- 
damental and unique endowment of the human spirit. We may 
call it the feeling of absolute dependence, a native capacity for 
God, an instinctive faith in the reality of the ideal, a religious 
a priori. It matters not what term we use, so long as we under- 
stand by it an immanent mental principle through which 
religious experience is made possible. Just as there is, according 
to Kant, such a unique principle or group of principles under- 
lying sense experience, just as there is such a unique principle 
underlying moral experience, just as there is such a unique 
principle underlying aesthetic experience, so there is, as Schleier- 
macher, Troeltsch, Bowne, and others have maintained, a 
similar principle underlying religious experience. These various 
principles are all purely formal in character; they do not enter 
as distinct elements in our consciousness; yet they are the pre- 
supposition of articulate experience. Without the theoretical 
principles or categories of thought there could be no objective 
experience whatsoever; without an immanent moral principle 
or a priori there could be no moral experience; without an im- 
manent aesthetic principle there could be no aesthetic ex- 
perience; and without an immanent religious principle there 
could be no religious experience. 

These a priori principles or categories of thought are struc- 
tural in the human reason, and as such are ultimate. One can- 
not be deduced from another, nor can any of them be deduced 
from anything simpler. Each is primary and irreducible. The 
moral cannot be deduced from the non-moral, nor the religious 
from the non-religious. The religious principle may first mani- 
fest itself in connection with an earnest quest after life or in 
connection with the emotions of wonder, awe, and fear; but this 
does not mean that man’s religious capacity was derived from 
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these non-religious emotions or from a non-religious instinct 
of self-preservation. Such derivation is impossible. The reli- 
gious nature or religious a priori is unique and underived. It is 
inherent in man as a rational and spiritual being. 

The evidence that man is possessed of such an innate religious 
principle or religious capacity is to be found in history. And 
here it is that religious empiricism should begin. It should take 
its start, not from the experience of the individual, but from the 
experience of the race. The most impressive thing about religion 
is, not the extraordinary experiences of a relatively few favored 
individuals, but the common religious faith of the masses of 
mankind as it is expressed in the great religions of the world. 
Here we have to do with a great racial fact—a fact that requires 
for its explanation a fundamental and unique endowment of 
the human spirit. Without the assumption of such an endow- 
ment we would be unable to account for the practical univer- 
sality of the religious experience. This universality as revealed 
in history is our chief ground for ascribing to man a native re- 
ligious capacity or religious reason. 

It is in history also that the religious reason unfolds itself and 
reveals its true nature. It is here we learn that religion implies 
a more-than-human Object. It is here we learn that the pre- 
dominant tendency in religion is to think of this Object as 
personal. It is here also we learn that the highest manifesta- 
tion of the personal Deity is to be found in the sacrificial life 
and death of Jesus of Nazareth. There is thus in the religious 
reason not only an explanation of the possibility of religious 
experience in general; but there is implicit in it a standard by 
which the different manifestations of the religious spirit may be 
judged. It has its own norm, and this norm as revealed in 
history is the guiding star of man’s religious development. 

This idea of an immanent religious reason does not, it may be 
noted, have any direct bearing on the psychological nature of 
religious experience. It does not indorse one theory as over 
against another. It does not champion the cause of emotional- 
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ism or mysticism or moralism or intellectualism. To the ques- 
tion with which these theories are concerned, it is for the most 
part indifferent. And it is indifferent also to the question as to 
whether religious experience is ultimately perceptual or in- 
ferential in its nature. Personally, I incline to the former view. 
It seems to me not improbable that there are special divine 
stimuli that call forth within us immediate perceptual responses 
of a religious nature. But whether this be so or not does not 
matter very much. The religious reason may manifest itself 
quite as truly in a vitalized belief or inference as in a perception. 
The perceptual type of experience is not necessarily any more 
trustworthy than the inferential. Indeed, there is at bottom no 
very sharp difference between them. In all perception there is 
more or less of inference, and in all inference there is more or 
less of perceptual activity. 

The only important thing in this connection is that we recog- 
nize that religious experience, whatever be its ultimate psy- 
chological nature, is a unique and independent phase of our 
mental life, that it has its own a priori, and that as such it 
stands in its own right, as do also our sense experience, our 
moral experience, and our aesthetic experience. Not only is our 
religious experience original and underived. It is also not de- 
pendent on anything else for its validity. It is an autonomous 
validity, a self-verifying aspect of our mental life. This does not, 
of course, mean that it is indifferent to the other normal in- 
terests of human life, and still less does it mean that it defies 
them. It rather seeks to live harmoniously with them. But it 
is no mendicant, intellectually or otherwise. It has as much 
right to trust itself as has our scientific nature or our moral 
nature. All knowledge rests ultimately on faith. And logically, 
faith in one of its fundamental forms is as valid as faith in an- 
other of these forms. There is no a priori reason why scientific 
faith should be accepted and religious faith rejected. These two 
represent fundamental interests of the human spirit; and if we 
accept the validity of one, the logical and reasonable thing to do 
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is to accept the validity of the other. Religion has thus as firm 
a basis as has science. It justifies itself. This insight is, in my 
opinion, the most important contribution made to the philoso- 
phy of religion in modern times. In it we have the only ade- 
quate foundation for an empirical apologetic. 

It is such a foundation, however, only to him who has re- 
ligion, who knows by his own experience what a vital and 
essential thing religion is in a full-orbed human life. And to 
such a person it is evident that the more vivid and vigorous 
one’s religious experience is, the stronger and more trustworthy 
is the assurance that accompanies it. Abraham Lincoln once 
said, “I do not believe in the American people, but I do believe 
in the American people aroused.”’ One might also say the same 
of religion. “I do not believe in the religious nature of man, 
but I do believe in the religious nature of man aroused.” It is 
an aroused religious experience, an experience which is earnest 
and vital, that carries assurance and conviction with it and that 
impresses the world with its sincerity. 

The situation is analogous in the intellectual and moral 
realms. It is an awakened intellect and an awakened con- 
science that is the guide to truth and the norm of truth. There is 
no absolute immediacy in objective experience anywhere that 
guarantees its truth; nor does the inspirational value of any 
doctrine prove its objective validity. The sole basis of certainty 
is to be found in the mind itself. It is a quickened and enlight- 
ened intellect, a quickened and enlightened conscience, and a 
quickened and enlightened religious nature that constitute the 
only valid ground of certainty in these different fields. Error, 
illusion, and fanaticism are possible everywhere. There is no 
complete protection against them. But despite that fact we 
have an instinctive confidence in the essential trustworthiness 
of our own nature. On this confidence our whole intellectual and 
spiritual life is founded. We trust our profoundest insights; and 
this trust is as fully warranted in religion as elsewhere. On the 
basis of it we make our fundamental religious affirmations; and 
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we do so with as much confidence and as good a conscience as 
we make similar affirmations in the field of science and phi- 
losophy. 

The absolute certainty that has been vainly sought in re- 
ligion and elsewhere is a will-o’-the-wisp. The quest after it has 
led to all manner of theological and philosophical misadventures. 
The idea that such certainty is practically necessary and the- 
oretically possible is either a theological fiction or a philosophical 
illusion. Doubt is possible everywhere. There is no way of 
closing the gates absolutely against it. But in its extreme form 
it is always barren, and hence men instinctively turn away from 
it. All knowledge and all life rest ultimately on faith. And 
logically, as we have already said, faith in one form is as good as 
faith in any other form. Religious faith has as solid a basis as 
scientific faith. And more than that we need not ask of it. It 
stands in its own right, and by. virtue of this fact forms an im- 
pregnable support for everything that is essential in religious 
belief. 


Boston= UNIVERSITY 














RELIGION IN THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM TODAY 


THORNTON W. MERRIAM 


MERICAN higher education is undergoing profound 
change. An inner urge to become more effective, com- 
bined with financial stress, is leading college after col- 

lege to rethink its reasons for being, and to find ways of relating 
itself to the swift changes in American society. Experiments 
are being launched, curricula revised, new objectives pro- 
claimed. On account of the more drastic or picturesque nature 
of their departures from traditional procedures, certain colleges 
—for example, Bennington, Bard, Sarah Lawrence, New Col- 
lege—have caught the public eye, but equally significant ven- 
tures are under way in many other places. There are probably 
few institutions of higher education which have not felt the in- 
fluence of this widespread revisionary movement. 

Amid these changes, the status and future of religion in higher 
education are not clear. The question is one which it is impossi- 
ble to answer satisfactorily without far more exhaustive inquiry 
than has yet been made. For those who believe thai religion is a 
distinctive and important aspect of human experience which 
higher education can never successfully ignore, though it can 
easily mishandle, it is exceedingly important to know how ade- 
quately religion is adapting itself to the new conditions created 
by the administrative and curricular readjustments which char- 
acterize colleges and universities today. 

This article attempts a partial answer to the question on the 
basis of available facts. It is confined largely to a consideration 
of the curriculum of religion, and to the situation in the colleges 
as a whole, rather than in particular institutions. Chapel, stu- 
dent religious societies, the work of the churches, and of uni- 
versity pastors are important aspects that are beyond its scope. 
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For those interested in these matters attention is directed to a 
recent report, entitled Zhe Organization of Student Christian 
Work," which throws some light on the present situation as it is 
affecting extracurricular religious agencies and movements. 
The status of religion in the curriculum of the American col- 
lege and university is best indicated by the types of courses 
which are being offered. Recently the writer corresponded with 
the officers of forty-six state universities and colleges with a view 
to determining what opportunities were afforded undergradu- 
ates for the study of religion for credit. The results of this study 


are presented in the conspectus of courses in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Percentage of All 
Courses in Religion 


Course 
Bible, including Old Testament, New Testament, and 

general Bible COUMSES...........:000csceceseeeees 47 
story Of POMmIOHSs 3. 6250 bis bos ka Se be was a os 11 
ee 9 
Church and Chmstian history... .........66e.00- 7 
Ee eT rer 6 
Greek or Hebrew languages.....................- 5 
LEG} 502001115) c 
GUTISMIARNOUNIOS 5 cies ocis oe es ees sedans eens I 
MOEN Betas Wor Nali cardi usinr ia Sth veri. II 


The commanding place of the Bible in the curriculum of reli- 
gion is clearly indicated by this conspectus. Nearly one-half 
of all courses in religion offered in these forty-six institutions are 
in Bible. Other courses, such as the history of religions, the 
philosophy of religion, religious education, appear only occa- 
sionally. 

Denominational and privately controlled colleges and univer- 
sities present essentially the same pattern with minor varia- 
tions. Uphaus’ has reported that 45 per cent of all courses in 

t Obtainable through the National Commission on Consultations about Student 
Christian Work, 3041 Broadway, New York City. 

2 Hartshorne, Stearns, and Uphaus, Standards and Trends in Religious Education, 


New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933 [published for the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research], p. 173. 
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religion given in such institutions are Bible-centered. Courses 
in religious education and in Christian ethics appear with some- 
what greater frequency in denominational colleges than in state 
universities, but do not challenge the dominating place of the 
Bible in the total. 

It is apparent that when one speaks of instruction in religion 
in American colleges and universities today, one is primarily 
speaking of courses in Bible. In the 319 colleges and universities 
which require at least one course in religion as a prerequisite for 
graduation, the importance of the Bible is even greater. Two- 
thirds of all such required courses in religion are courses in the 
Bible. Prescribed courses are particularly significant, not only 
because they provide insight into what college administrators 
regard as of basic importance in the religious education of col- 
lege students, but also because few students, having met the re- 
quirements, have time to take other courses in religion. 

Alternative approaches to the study of religion—such as the 
history of religions, the philosophy of religion, social ethics— 
which are receiving increasing emphasis in theological semi- 
naries and graduate schools, have evidently not found favor 
with the makers of undergraduate curricula. Religious organi- 
zations depending on the voluntary interest and support of un- 
dergraduates have long since been compelled to give up Bible 
study, as Morgan’ has demonstrated, and have substituted 
study groups dealing with ethical, economic, and philosophical 
issues. Those responsible for formal courses in religion do not 
appear to have been impressed with the necessity for such ad- 
justments, or perhaps have felt that these tendencies should be 
resisted. They are apparently convinced that if the undergradu- 
ate is interested in a course in religion he should be asked to 
“take Bible.” 

Moreover, no marked change in the curriculum of religion has 
taken place during the past decade. While a few colleges here 

3 W. H. Morgan, Student Religion during Fifty Years (New York: Association Press, 
1935). 
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and there have made revisions, they are not sufficiently numer- 
ous to affect the general pattern. This conspectus of courses is 
substantially as accurate a picture of what the undergraduate 
was Offered in the early twenties as it was in 1933 when the data 
on which it is based were gathered. In 1922-23, C. F. Kent and 
Millar Burrows‘ reported a study of the forty-six state univer- 
sities and colleges to which reference has been made. At that 
time, 47 per cent of all courses in religion were courses in Bible, 
which is the exact proportion prevailing a decade later. During 
this period the number of courses in religion rose from 267 to 
314, an increase of 19 per cent. While the Bible maintained its 
position as the most frequently offered course in religion, there 
was some shifting about in the case of other types of courses. 
For example, courses in the history of religions increased in 
number from 17 to 36; courses in the philosophy of religion, from 
18 to 27; courses in religious education, from 10 to 19. Courses 
in Hebrew history and language, New Testament Greek, and 
the psychology of religion showed a marked decrease. The last- 
named has almost vanished. 

Numerically minor changes are evident also in the miscellane- 
ous group of courses listed in the table as ““Other types.” Under 
this label are included a number of titles which appear in the 
1933 catalogues, but were not listed in 1923. Perhaps one finds 
here some evidence of the experimental spirit. At least, these 
titles show what may be expected when instructors reach out to 
provide something new and different in the way of courses in 
religion. Three new types of courses are found. A number deal 
with what may be termed “Problems of Modern Religious 
Thought,” variously designated as “Science and [or ‘of’| Reli- 
gion,” “Contemporary Religious Trends,” or “Modern Reli- 
gious Thinking.”’ A second group may be termed, ‘“‘Religion and 
Social Reconstruction,” including ‘‘Christian Economics” and 

4 Undergraduate Courses in Religion at the Tax-supported Colleges and Universities in 


America, Bulletin IV of the National Council on Religion in Higher Education, New 
York. 
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“The Christian Home.” A third group of courses is built around 
studies in religious biographies. These courses, not numerous, 
suggest departures from the prevailing biblical emphasis, and, 
interestingly enough, resemble closely the voluntary study 
courses announced by extra-curricular agencies. 

On the whole these facts reveal a relatively static situation in 
the college religious curriculum. They provide no clairvoyant 
insight into what is going on in the minds of the teachers of reli- 
gion, who may, indeed, be making more effort to reconstruct 
their courses than appears in the catalogues. Many new things 
are doubtless being done under old labels. Teachers have been 
known to turn courses advertised as ‘“New Testament” into dis- 
cussions of modern social issues, theological questions, or what- 
not. Taking the titles at their face value, however, one finds the 
offerings strikingly unchanged through the decade. 

Disturbing questions arise. On the surface it would appear 
that the Bible is “holding its own,” but such is not the case. 
It is actually losing out in student interest as reflected in enrol- 
ments. More courses in Bible were offered in 1933 than in 1923, 
but fewer students were taking them. While in this period en- 
rolments in all courses in religion in the state institutions in- 
creased 14 per cent, enrolments in courses in Bible decreased 18 
per cent. Of all students who were studying religion in curricu- 
lar courses in 1923, 64 per cent were enrolled in courses in Bible; 
in 1933, only 43 per cent of those in courses in religion were in 
courses in Bible. Uphaus’ has reported a similar situation in de- 
nominational colleges. Comparing the years 1923-24 with 
1930-31, he states that there was a decrease in semester hours 
earned in Old Testament and general Bible courses, and an in- 
crease in such infrequently offered courses as the history of reli- 
gions, the philosophy of religion, Christian ethics, and the like. 
Was the Bible being maintained and even pushed into the cur- 
riculum against a tide of interest on the part of students which 
strongly favored another approach to the study of religion? 


5 Hartshorne, Stearns, and Uphaus, op. cit., p. 151. 
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Would greater responsiveness to changes in students’ religious 
problems have led to a different type of course, and resulted in a 
greater increase in enrolments in courses in religion? 

A second fact of considerable importance is that in state uni- 
versities and colleges courses in religion as now offered appeal 
only to a very small group of students. In 1933, more than 93 
per cent of the undergraduates took no courses in religion what- 
ever. The exact figure is not known, but it is known that only 
7 per cent of the students were taking courses in religion; and 
included in this figure are many students who were taking more 
than one course, and were therefore counted twice. The number 
of different students must have been less than 7 per cent of the 
undergraduate student body. There are many reasons why un- 
dergraduate students do not elect courses in religion when given 
the opportunity. Some of the reasons lie beyond the control of 
the instructor. Distinctly within his control in most cases, how- 
ever, is the responsibility of finding an approach to religion 
through his courses that will connect with current movements in 
undergraduate intellectual life, and that will enable students to 
secure light on their religious perplexities. There is no reason 
why such an approach should not plow as deeply as the schol- 
arship and skill of the instructor and the capacity of the student 
allow. To conduct courses of scholarly value on this basis de- 
mands a closer contact with student life than many instructors 
find it possible or interesting to maintain. Since this approach 
is difficult, one can understand why, as would appear from this 
study, the curriculum of religion seems to reflect so meagerly 
the changes which have taken place in the college at large. Con- 
tinued, this unresponsiveness would result in religion’s being 
backed into a niche where it would be relatively secure in the 
curriculum, but of slight help even to students keenly interested 
in religion. They would turn away to what seem to them more 
vital matters. 

Most college administrators today would welcome intelligent 
leadership in the baffling problems connected with presenting 
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religion to undergraduates. Some of the present leadership is 
ineffective, it is found, at two points. Many teachers of religion 
are on the defensive. They seem to be gripped by some inner 
doubt as to the academic respectability of their field. They sense 
indifference or antagonism, and the resulting insecurity often 
leads them to “crawl into their shell,’ and to lose touch with 
their colleagues and with students. This sense of professional 
inferiority is related to the second difficulty. Too often the 
teacher of religion has not thought through the basic presupposi- 
tion of his position. He is aware of the discrepancies between 
his own religious bias and his activity as a scholar, but he has 
not undergone the discipline of study and thought which would 
enable him to come to terms with the issues in a way which he 
can make intelligible to his colleagues or even to his students. 

Now this is exactly the kind of interpretative function religion 
most needs in higher education today. To do it well requires a 
broader background than has usually been thought necessary in 
the past. One of the most significant moves in higher education 
today is the attempt to relate the several specialized subject- 
matter fields to one another and to the present experience of the 
student. It is in this setting that the teacher of religion must 
work. He should be able to show how religion is related to the 
cultural life of man, and especially to interpret its significance 
and possibilities in the current social struggles. 

Undoubtedly the present outlook as represented by the 
courses in religion turns many excellent graduate students away 
from religion, even though their major interest as prospective 
college teachers lies in that field. The prospect of having to 
confine themselves so largely to teaching courses in Bible is not 
attractive. To do so would mean a short-circuiting of their 
major interest in religion in its broader and fundamental as- 
pects. 

Graduate schools and certain theological seminaries are show- 
ing readiness to provide the kind of training needed by students 
who are to teach in the college field. While these courses tend 
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to be lacking on the side of educational philosophy—or, in the 
case of the seminaries, sometimes seem excessively weighted 
with subjects and points of view more appropriate in the pro- 
fessional training of clergymen—on the whole the major diff- 
culty is not just now at this point. 

Rather, the point of difficulty in many places is with the col- 
leges themselves. They should insist on as thorough training 
and as high standards of scholarship on the part of their teach- 
ers of religion as are demanded of a teacher in any other field. 
A mistake commonly made is to imagine that any member of the 
faculty, regardless of his field of training, is qualified to say 
what should be the content of the courses in religion. Such 
amateurism would not be tolerated in other fields, and it is a 
mistake to think that a vital and sincere interest in the religious 
welfare of students can possibly be a substitute for scholarly 
specialization of the most exacting sort. 

Whether the most appropriate approach to instruction in re- 
ligion in undergraduate colleges is through Bible courses is, of 
course, neither proved nor disproved by such facts as have been 
adduced in this article. Conditions vary widely in different sec- 
tions of the country, and Bible teaching itself becomes quite a 
different thing under one teacher from what it is under another. 
It may well be that for many students religious perplexities 
still center in biblical questions, and that courses in Bible pro- 
vide the best means for eliciting and dealing with such prob- 
lems. Each teacher must find his own best approach developed 
in the light of his own background and training, the attitudes of 
his constituency, the philosophy of the particular college where 
he is teaching, and what is being offered by other departments, 

The point is that the many changes in higher education are 
producing a need for a new type of creative and responsive lead- 
ership in the field of religion. The distrust of the scholar in this 
field has a long history, and grows out of the fact that all too 
often he has been a special pleader disguising himself as a schol- 
ar. Where the impact of modern science has left the religious 
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teacher unsure of the foundations of his own field, he has proved 
a poor person to promote an understanding of his field among 
his colleagues trained in modern scholarship, especially those 
whose own religious growth was arrested during their first year 
of graduate study. Religion in the college curriculum needs no 
apology, but it does need interpretation. Its relation to other 
fields and to the educational objectives of the college must be 
clarified. To rest back on approaches that no longer meet the 
needs of students is to miss a great opportunity. There is thirst 
for the kind of intellectual leadership which thoroughly trained 
scholars in the field of religion can give. A more daring and in- 
clusive approach is demanded. There is reason to believe that 
college administrators will welcome and support such leader- 
ship in the field of religion. Further modifications of the educa- 
tional system at the undergraduate level may be expected in the 
days ahead. The place which religion finds for itself will depend 
on the caliber of its representatives on the college faculties. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 
New York Clty 








ON THE DECLINE OF WORSHIP 


CHARLES C. JOSEY 


ONCERN has been expressed from time to time re- 
garding the decline of worship in Protestant churches. 

To check this decline many churches have attempted 

to make their services more beautiful and impressive, and some 
have distributed booklets of beautiful prayers and urged their 
members to use them. No doubt these efforts to stimulate an 
attitude of worship have been partly successful. On the other 
hand, such efforts in themselves should not be expected to create 
a spirit of worship. For such a spirit to arise, organized religion 
must meet more fully the needs and aspirations of its adherents. 

It is my belief that worship arises as spontaneously in the 
heart of the religious devotee whose religion is a life-bringing 
and life-integrating influence as love arises in the heart of the 
youth who has found in the maiden beauty, inspiration, and 
understanding, and that without this life-giving quality reli- 
gious objects cannot be sincerely or profitably worshiped. Lack 
of the spirit of worship is therefore a symptom of a serious de- 
fect in one’s religion which cannot be met merely by stressing 
the value of worship. That would be like treating the symptoms 
of a disease instead of getting at the cause. To deal effectively 
with the decline of worship we need to discover the conditions 
that engender the spirit of worship. In an effort to do this I 
shall first point out an essential function of religion; I shall then 
describe some of the conditions in Christianity that engendered 
a spirit of worship; and finally I shall refer to the apparent 
craving of modern man for an object to worship. 

Life in its evolution has employed the method of differentia- 
tion of structure and specialization of function. For such a 
process to succeed a powerful integrating influence is required; 
otherwise chaos would result. Man apparently feels this for he 
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seeks constantly an integrating influence to achieve unity out 
of his conflicting impulses and tendencies. Many are dependent 
upon social pressure, work, family obligations, and the pull of 
an ideal, acting as restraining and inhibiting influences. In 
others these influences become part and parcel of the inner life 
of the individual. They then become channels of self-expression ; 
they are converted from inhibitors to releasers and life-bringers. 
A fundamental task of religion is to bring about this transforma- 
tion. The religious man acts socially, not from fear of the police 
or of criticism, but because one of his most powerful drives is 
to be of help to his fellow-men. He works, not under compul- 
sion, but because he cannot remain idle when so much needs to 
be done. He is true to his family obligations, not under protest, 
but because by so being he can contribute to the forces making 
for the Kingdom of God. He is pulled by an ideal, not merely 
because he is a creature of imagination who strives to improve 
his condition, but because he has caught a vision of the move- 
ment of things, and to take part in the onward movement is 
the meat of his life. 

The evolutionary path is also characterized by a growth of 
independence or individuality. At the inanimate level there is 
little if any inner control. The sands are blown by the winds 
with no resistance on their part. Their behavior is determined 
wholly from without. When we enter the threshold of the living 
this changes. Even the unicellular organisms select what they 
will respond to and adapt their behavior in such ways as to 
give the impression of preferences and purposes. As we climb 
the evolutionary scale, behavior is more and more controlled 
by the agent. When finally we reach man, behavior is so largely 
determined from within that he makes over his environment 
to please himself, and if that is not possible he creates a new 
world of art, literature, and music, patterned after his own 
desires. Accompanying this evolution of individuality, there 
is, apparently, a growing sense of loneliness and incomplete- 
ness. From the dawn of reflection man has sought to overcome 
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this feeling of loneliness by establishing more intimate contacts 
between himself and something he regards as more fundamental. 
It is as though the individualized, the incomplete, the depend- 
ent were seeking to lose itself in the whole from which it 
emerged. Religions have always sought to deepen this yearn- 
ing and to describe reality in such terms as to satisfy it. 

Thus religion has ever been an influence in man helping him 
to achieve integration within and harmony with the outside 
world. For a religion to do this successfully it must appeal to 
the three sides of a man. It must appeal to his rational nature 
by providing a view of the cosmos that fits in consistently with 
his mass of knowledge and beliefs; it must appeal to his affective 
nature by being a source of inspiration, courage, and peace; it 
must appeal to his active side by directing him toward goals 
that merit his best effort. And with it all it must bring to the 
individual the feeling of belonging to, of being a part of, some- 
thing more fundamental and absolute than himself. This may 
be conceived of as God; it may be simply called the Absolute 
or the Cosmos; or it may be more narrowly conceived as hu- 
manity or society. But in any case, for religion to meet the 
task that has been commonly imposed upon it, it must provide 
the individual oppressed with a sense of cosmic loneliness a 
feeling of union with something more powerful, absolute, and 
abiding than himself. When it satisfies these needs the grateful 
heart experiences a wave of reverence and devotion that seeks 
an outlet through worship of the life-bringer. The history of 
Christianity affords illustrations of what is here meant. 

The days of early Christianity and the Middle Ages are com- 
monly thought to be ages in which worship found a large place. 
Why were men of those ages given to worship? Was it not be- 
cause their religion was to them an integrating and life-bringing 
influence? Consider the conditions. When the reflective and 
skeptical spirit nourished by philosophers and political and 
social changes had undermined the faiths and loyalties of the 
ancient world, spiritual decay set in, and serious-minded men 
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throughout the Graeco-Roman world earnestly sought a new 
view of the world that would again charge life with meaning 
and significance. The more scholarly attempted to rebuild their 
religious life upon the teachings of the philosophers. Outstand- 
ing among these were the philosopher Plotinus and the emperors 
Marcus Aurelius and Julian. As for the masses, they seized 
every idea that promised salvation as eagerly as drowning men 
are said to cling to straws. 

Into a world thus yearning for a new way of living and think- 
ing that would satisfy man’s emotional and intellectual needs, 
Christianity made a triumphant entry. In its earliest days 
Christianity made little pretense of accommodating itself to 
man’s rational nature, so intent was it in ministering to his 
affective nature. It soon discovered, however, that man’s affec- 
tive life could not be nourished without ministering to his ra- 
tional needs. Hence in a relatively short time it developed a 
world-view that presented an attractive account of man’s rela- 
tions to God and of the nature and destiny of man. We are the 
creatures of God, and if we will we may become his children. 
To do this we must cultivate inner purity and love of righteous- 
ness. To those who so lived a place was promised in the City of 
God from which pain, sorrow, and suffering had been forever 
banished. For the hope of making this world into the Kingdom 
of God was substituted the hope of a more blessed kingdom in 
the world to come. 

It is easy to understand that these teachings should have been 
eagerly embraced by a people oppressed with the cares and dis- 
appointments of this life and burdened with fears regarding the 
life to come. In a relatively short time Christianity became the 
great integrating agency in the lives of millions of citizens of the 
Roman Empire. In due time the faith of the Christians became 
the official faith. Finally, the church became powerful enough 
to make good its claim to being the channel of God’s grace; it 
then became a force that gave unity and order to man’s social 
life as well as to his private life. It had a simple way of doing 
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this: God became the King of Kings under whom all men served 
as vassals, some in high position and some in low, but all neces- 
sary for the complete realization of God’s plans for a good soci- 
ety. 

To be in God’s service converted the most menial task into a 
joyful opportunity. The hope of God’s favor was sufficient to 
eliminate the pain of fatigue. To fill one’s place was the part of 
a good soldier, and hunger and suffering became opportunities 
to show fortitude in the service of God and his appointed repre- 
sentatives. And his representatives were everywhere to bring 
comforting words and to confirm the faith of the faltering. Men 
lived in the presence of God, and all of life took on significance 
and value because all things had been ordered and planned by 
God for his greater glory. To the more masterful and successful 
who needed little solace and comfort, the church brought assur- 
ance that they had been selected by God to lead and direct the 
masses. Thus the church brought comfort and solace to the 
weak and unfortunate and confirmation to the powerful of their 
right to impose their will upon the weak. It was easy, therefore, 
for the Christians of the Middle Ages to worship. Why should 
they not worship the God who gave stability to their lives and 
to society? 

Events during the last three centuries have divested for many 
the traditional conception of God and the church of much of 
their life-bringing and integrating qualities. The church, in- 
stead of being a powerful institution that could pronounce the 
will of God in such awe-inspiring tones that even monarchs 
quaked, has become the servant of the state. Instead of being 
able to impose order on man’s economic activities, it has become 
the apologist of an economic order that is in spirit opposed to the 
ideals of the church and the teachings of Jesus. To add to its 
defeat and humiliation the family and marriage have been taken 
from its control and treated as institutions of the state. As for 
the traditional conception of God, once it brought reason and 
rationality, not only to our thought life, but to our emotional 
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life. All problems were solved by viewing them as the works of 
God, and the supreme value that gave meaning to life was to be 
worthy of God’s love by doing his will. The most learned men 
of the day were his priests, and they enjoyed as great prestige 
as that now enjoyed by scientists. But now the belief in God, 
instead of giving meaning and rationality to our world, has be- 
come a conception for which we must find reasons to hold. In- 
stead of giving order to our values it remains one little under- 
stood, much less appreciated by a generation mad with the lust 
for power and physical enjoyment. 

The church and the belief in God, therefore, instead of being 
integrating influences, have introduced disorder and confusion 
in our values and thinking. The church remains influential 
enough to disturb our consciences, but it lacks the power to im- 
pose order on our values and behavior. The belief in God in 
some quarters remains strong enough to prevent the full ac- 
ceptance of a world-view in which a personal God has no place, 
but it is not convincing enough to bring order to our intellectual 
life, much less to integrate our intellectual life with our emotion- 
al nature. 

These changes have not occurred throughout Christendom. 
Even in cultured communities there are people who are un- 
affected by modern developments. They pray and worship with 
the same simplicity and sincerity that marked the peasant three 
hundred years ago. To observe such people as they pour out 
their thanks to God and strive to find adequate means to ex- 
press their love for him is impressive. For some reason or in 
some way they have been immune to the conditions that have 
weakened the hold of the church and religious beliefs on millions 
of the modern world. They continue to find in their religious be- 
liefs sources of integration and life. 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to attempt to de- 
scribe the causes that undermined the leadership of organized 
Christianity in Western Europe. That is a familiar story. The 
magnitude of the tragedy caused by the failure of Christianity 
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to act as a great integrating influence has, however, escaped 
most of us. Consider the possibilities created by the rapid ex- 
pansion of commerce, the discovery of America, and the ad- 
vances in science and medicine. Men began to dream of a soci- 
ety of plenty and brotherly love, where selfishness would be 
wiped out by an abundance of those goods for which men have 
ever schemed and fought. This idealism and hope needed direc- 
tion and nourishment. A vigorous assertion of God’s will re- 
garding the goods of this world by strong champions of a just 
state would undoubtedly have done much in the fluid world of 
the early modern era. Even without the leadership and support 
of the church much was done. 

Why were the church leaders not able to direct this new 
spiritual energy into the construction of an enlightened and just 
society? Were their souls made small by the urgency of protect- 
ing the possessions and the prerogatives of the church? Were 
they too enamored with a plan of salvation that gave them a 
privileged place to see the possibilities for a great spiritual ad- 
vance? Were their eyes so focused on heaven that they cared 
little for the possibility of bringing heaven into the lives of the 
masses of people here and now? Were they appalled by the ig- 
norance and indifference of the masses and the ferocious greed 
of the powerful? Did they feel helpless to turn from the ruth- 
less exploitation of new resources the descendants of the despoil- 
ers of Rome and the harriers of the coast of Europe? Perhaps 
without democratic institutions and ideals they were helpless. 
But why were there not, after a thousand years of Christianity, 
democratic ideals? Whatever the cause, the church made its 
peace with the state and with the masters of our economic order 
by becoming their aide and by assuming a secondary rdle. 
Protestants were, if anything, more willing to do this than 
Catholics. 

No doubt many sincere churchmen regarded this as a strate- 
gic retreat. If left alone by the state they would leave the state 
alone. In reality this arrangement robbed religion of those mat- 
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ters that are necessary if it is to be a vital and important factor 
in the lives of its devotees and hold their loyalty. Because the 
church leaders did not give the spiritual leadership necessary to 
curtail the ruthless exploitation of new opportunities for the 
benefit of the few, nor direct the spiritual energies of men into 
bringing about an ideal society, the church soon found itself 
limited to cultivating man’s spiritual values. The state would 
brook no interference, nor would the masters of the economic 
order. What was there left for the church but to give homage to 
the powers that be and encourage its members to believe that it 
held the keys to a heaven and hell of infinitely greater value 
than the heavens and hells on this earth? 

Cultures, like individual organisms, develop lopsided and 
even pathological forms when their development is not regu- 
lated by the whole. Unless this is done the parts take matters 
in their own hands and develop in ways that endanger the well- 
being of the whole. Reference to cancerous growths or to the 
excessive multiplication of white corpuscles in the blood is suffi- 
cient to bring to mind the disastrous effects of such develop- 
ment on individual organisms. As disastrous in the social realm 
has been the rise of an arrogant nationalism that flaunts its 
power over lives of citizens and denies the principles of morality 
in dealing with other nations, and the present economic order 
that makes profits of greater importance than the peace of the 
world and the happiness and health of men and women of this 
and future generations. No department of life, unless held in 
check by a concern for the good of the whole, seems able to ob- 
serve the temperance necessary for its own preservation, much 
less the restraint needed for the good of the whole. 

The effect of the breakdown of the Christian synthesis has 
been as serious on the individual. We are today appalled by the 
rapid increase in mental breakdowns, criminality, and suicides. 
We realize that for every person who breaks down so completely 
as to require hospital attention several suffer from feelings of 
insufficiency, insecurity, and lack the balance and poise that are 
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necessary for healthy living. We realize that the same condi- 
tions that finally result in making a man so insensitive to the 
rights of others that he is willing to injure and even kill his fel- 
low-man to gain his ends embitter many others and dry up in 
others the fountains of sympathy and kindliness. We realize 
that for every man who through despair kills himself several are 
needlessly discouraged and are contemplating the future with 
dread. 

What does this mean but that organized religion has failed to 
meet human needs? Many of its teachings, instead of helping 
us to attain a rational view, in reality complicate the task and 
add to our confusion. It has not cemented men in bonds of fel- 
lowship, or satisfied their cravings for cosmic support. It has 
not set before man a goal for which he is willing to sacrifice all 
if need be. Religion is a call to measure up to one’s highest; it is 
a call to sacrifice and devotion to an ideal that appeals to the 
whole man. When it fails to do this, when it makes itself easy 
by too many concessions to the frailties of human nature, it suc- 
ceeds only in making itself easy to be discarded; it ceases to be 
important. Under such conditions worship languishes, and, if 
persisted in, becomes not the joyous outpourings of a soul heated 
to white heat by a realization of the spiritual resources of the 
cosmos, but an outward form which at best stirs but for the 
moment aspirations akin to those we think were experienced by 
more spiritually quickened men, or an aesthetic appreciation of 
the solemn and stately. 

Modern man has given as clear a demonstration of capacity 
for self-denial, of great loyalties, and of a need for something to 
worship as men of any period. Let us recall the millions who 
willingly endured the sufferings of the trenches and death for 
their country or for an ideal. The Russians, according to some 
accounts, are making heavy sacrifices to bring about their ideal 
state. It is stated that Hitler’s followers count their lives of little 
consequence in comparison with the safety of their leader, while 
the Italians have long made of their leader a great national hero. 
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Even in our country, it is reported that thousands of people 
last summer traveled miles and stood for hours in fields merely 
to see the train bearing our President pass by. These attitudes 
enable us to understand how the later Roman emperors were 
able to deify themselves, for men today, as men 2,000 years ago, 
give evidence of a need for an object of loyalty, one which they 
can worship. 

If the church is to bring about a revival of worship, it must 
do something more than emphasize the value of worship, though 
I do not deny the value of doing this. There are also spiritual 
exercises that undoubtedly enrich life and strengthen character. 
These should be cultivated, but back of all spiritual exercises 
and worship is an interpretation of the cosmos and man’s rela- 
tion to it. This interpretation must be one that is in harmony 
with our rational nature. Otherwise it becomes a source of dis- 
integration instead of integration. Moreover, the strengthening 
of character without a work to be done is like generating steam in 
an unattached boiler. The great saints were not content to pur- 
sue spiritual exercises or to develop a strong character as ends in 
themselves. They sought strength and courage to do God’s 
work. Spiritual exercises and worship, to be effective, must 
focus the attention of the devotee on some worthy goal. This is 
sound psychology; it is equally sound ethics. 

When the church’s teachings regarding man and the cosmos 
appeal to us as the most rational views we are able to achieve; 
when the church arouses man’s spiritual resources in a drive 
for a goal that appeals to his whole being; when it makes men 
feel that they are comrades in a mighty quest, it need not worry 
about worship. It may have to teach its particular forms of 
worship and spiritual exercises, but its followers will learn these 
in much the same way that the lover learns the art of love. 
Fortunately there are signs that the church is moving in the 
direction indicated. 


UNIVERSITY oF SoutH DAKOTA 
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Maimonides: A Biography. By SoLoMoN ZEITLIN. New York: Bloch 

Publishing Co., 1935. xi+234 pages. $2.00. 

“From Moses unto Moses there was none like unto Moses”: thus do 
the Jews commonly express their estimation of Moses ben Maimon, that 
is, Maimonides. Not strange, therefore, that the octocentenary of his 
birth has this year been commemorated not alone in his native Spain but 
throughout the lands in which Jews have a measurable degree of freedom 
and Jewish culture is fairly appraised. Not strange, furthermore, that the 
literature on Maimonides has this year been significantly enriched. Thus, 
the newly projected series called “Jewish Bookshelf” has brought out as 
its first item a volume entitled Maimonides (The Rambam): The Story of 
His Life and Genius. A brief essay by Dr. Schnittkind here prefaces a 
free translation by him of a well-known German book written in 1912 by 
J. Miinz. Miinz’s biography succeeded a number of similar studies by 
German and other foreign writers, as it did also biographies written in 
English by M. Friedliinder (introducing his translation of Maimonides’ 
The Guide for the Perplexed), and by Israel Abrahams and David Yellin. 
Even during the twenty-three years since Miinz wrote, however, new 
material has come to light, and this has been of such a sort as not merely 
to increase our knowledge concerning the facts of Maimonides’ life but 
also to necessitate some change in previous interpretations of its signifi- 
cance. Hence the need for a fresh treatment of Maimonides. Cordially 
to be welcomed, therefore, is the well-documented and critically-written 
work just published by Professor Zeitlin. 

Maimonides’ direct influence was primarily upon the culture of his own 
people, and the controversies regarding his personality and his doctrines 
have been peculiarly numerous and sharp within Jewish circles. Do his 
writings surrender the Jewish religion either to philosophy or to a ration- 
alistic viewpoint? What manner of authority did he acknowledge to the 
rabbinical schools? Did he accept the Talmud as ultimate in respect both 
to doctrine and to conduct? Did he lay claim to finality for his own inter- 
pretations regarding the essence of the Law and of Judaism? To what 
extent did he exhibit and foster tolerance in respect to non-Jewish reli- 
gions and cultures? Was his outlook quite exclusively racial and “na- 
tionalistic” or more broadly humanitarian? These and other questions 
have occupied rabbinical scholars ever since the latter part of Maimon- 
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ides’ own life, and they have divided them even to the point of strife 
which, on occasion, has led to excommunications and persecution. Zeit- 
lin’s attitude is so obviously judicial and his knowledge of the literature 
of rabbinics and of Jewish history is so extensive as to impart to his judg- 
ments an aura of authority. The most distinctive and original feature of 
his presentation is its thesis that Maimonides’ views regarding the Mes- 
sianic Age made him the forerunner of modern Jewish nationalism, and 
that his Mishne Torah was intended by him as a new constitution for a 
redeemed Jewish people restored to their Palestinian land. Whatever 
may be the truth of this thesis, the actual evidence adduced in its support 
is not compelling. It may be hoped, however, that Dr. Zeitlin’s conten- 
tion will lead to further investigations, for a determination of the degree 
of its truth is of great importance for a correct understanding of Maimon- 
ides and his age. 

Now Maimonides appeared at a time when the Jews were as disheart- 
ened as they were scattered. Without occupying any official position, 
he became the rallying point, the unifying center, and the intellectual 
head of many of the Jewish communities of both the East and the West. 
He it was who steeled the faith and the resolution of his people so as to 
enable them better to hold firm in the face of bitter persecution. He it was 
who heartened and drew back into their own religious fold many who had 
departed somewhat from Judaism through a compliance with various 
political edicts affecting religious observances. He it was who afforded 
light and leading to such as had become perplexed and distressed over the 
fact that the philosophic teachings with which they became familiar con- 
flicted with their religious traditions. He it was through whose erudition, 
systematizing genius, and indefatigable devotion the Talmud first ac- 
quired a rigorous scientific treatment, and through whose scholarly labors 
readers of the Mishnah could come to a clear understanding of it without 
themselves having to sift out the essential] from the irrelevant and the un- 
important. Little wonder, then, that an intelligent account of Maimonides 
must consider him in first instance as a Jew among the Jews. And this 
aspect of his work and influence has been presented most admirably by 
Professor Zeitlin. Yet Maimonides possesses also a further importance 
scarcely so much as recognized by Professor Zeitlin and hitherto but in- 
adequately considered by scholars in general. Maimonides played an 
important part in that general transmission of Aristotelian doctrines and 
of the rich complexes of Arabic and of Jewish culture and thought to the 
theologians and philosophers of medieval Europe which affected mightily 
the ideology, the literature, and the life of Christendom. Moreover, he 
was a powerful figure in the hosts of those who valiantly struggled to 
vindicate the claims of reason and of philosophic thought against forces 
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of superstition and sheer traditionalism that to less heroic souls would 
have appeared invincible. These aspects of Maimonides’ work and in- 
fluence, too, must be recognized in any treatment that aims to exhibit the 
full nature and stature of the man. None of Maimonides’ writings, to be 
sure, may be classed with those books which resist the gnawing teeth of 
time; which, throughout changes of temper, viewpoint, and culture, ever 
prove themselves fresh and stimulating; which, by their form or content, 
are lifted quite above the relativities of date, place, and authorship. 
Nevertheless his literary and his other achievements were forces that 
entered effectively into the making of men and of minds, that made for 
emancipation from credulity and that contributed generously toward 
supplying Europe with those tools and those materials through which 
she could proceed to fashion an improved theology, a sounder philosophy, 


and a finer culture. 
Epwarp L. SCHAUB 


Northwestern University 


Religion in Virgil. By Cyrit BatLeEy. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1935. 337 pages. $5.00. 

A volume casting many interesting sidelights on Christian ways of 
dealing with religious problems in the ancient Catholic Church has been 
written by Dr. Cyril Bailey. He confines his attention strictly to Virgil, 
examining in detail the ideas and practices embodied in the poems of this 
Roman poet, but the incidental result is a vivid picture of the manner in 
which the Latin mind, even when later it became professedly Christian 
as represented by the Western theologians of the church, handled char- 
acteristic issues in religious thinking and practice. Frequently the peral- 
lelism is striking, even though the reader is left to make these deductions 
on his own responsibility . 

Virgil, although he was certainly to be classed as an intellectual, did 
not ignore the popular Roman interest in magic, omens, and prophecy. 
He allowed a place for these survivals from a primitive stage of culture, 
even though it cannot be definitely affirmed that he entertained any per- 
sonal belief in these phenomena. Toward the ancient deities and cults 
of the old Italian religion he also showed a measure of deference, in spite 
of the fact that his own sympathies were more in line with the anthro- 
pomorphism and rationalism characteristic of the Greeks. Yet he 
felt a very manifest respect for the will of heaven as the bond of common 
life in both the family and the state in that vague impersonal sense funda- 
mental to the Romans. The belief that the state is essentially a religious 
institution was held as firmly by him as it was by his Roman predecessors 
and by later imperially-minded popes. The religious heritages of the 
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Greeks, toward which he often leaned, were frequently transplanted to 
Italian soil, as is particularly evident in the transformation he effected 
in the character and functions of Jupiter, who became the ultimate divine 
power in administering the affairs of the world—a real prototype of the 
Christian Jehovah. 

Virgil’s sincerity in supporting the religious reforms of Augustus is not 
always fully appreciated. The Aeneid was designed, of course, to be fine 
literature; but behind it lay a very serious religious purpose that may not 
inappropriately be described as an attempt to establish the divine origin 
‘and authority of the imperial régime inaugurated by Augustus. In this 
attitude Virgil, according to Dr. Bailey, represented popular sentiment and 
might have expressed himself more emphatically on the subject of Augus- 
tus’ divinity had he not been compelled to adopt an attitude of reserve 
forced upon him by the more cautious will of the emperor. But the poet 
heartily seconded Augustus’ suspicions regarding the orgiastic oriental 
cults and his preference for the worship of the more dignified Graeco- 
Roman deities, hence the infrequent reference to the mystery religions 
so often mentioned by other Roman writers of the period. But it was in 
the realm of his philosophical ideas that Virgil is found to have made his 
most significant contribution to Roman theological thought. In this 
respect his leanings toward Stoicism were often evident, especially in his 
allegiance to the divine force that controls the world and gives meaning 
to the human struggle. He recognized the spiritual values involved in 
suffering and sorrow and made the purification of the soul, not simply for 
the individual but for the Roman race, the ideal underlying his philosophy 
of history. Through suffering and worthy endeavor, under the guidance 
of heaven, humanity attained its richest religious experiences. Thus the 
debt of Augustine, Dante, Milton, and other ancient Christian worthies 
to Virgil may have deeper and more spiritual foundations than have com- 
monly been recognized. 

This volume deserves a careful reading by every serious student of the 


history of Christian theology. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


University of Chicago 


By Light, Light: The Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism. By ERWIN 
R. GoopENoucH. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. xv+ 
436 pages. $5.00. 

This type of book has long been needed, and its production could not 
have fallen to the lot of a more appropriate author than Professor Good- 
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enough. His earlier studies on Philo and on Hellenistic Judaism have 
fitted him in a peculiar way for this task. He undertakes to prove, as his 
specific thesis, that mystic philosophy was the “heart and core” of Greek 
Judaism. Philo is, quite naturally, his principal source of evidence for 
this proposition, but he believes that even beyond Philo sufficient data 
can be found to justify the contention that this was the dominant strain 
in Hellenistic Judaism as a whole. Furthermore, he hopes to demonstrate 
by future studies that the Judaism of the Dispersion was not only a mystic 
philosophy but was also a mystery cult, and that Christianity on gentile 
soil received from Judaism its first impetus in the direction of becoming a 
mystery type of religion. If this promise is successfully fulfilled the result 
will constitute an important contribution toward the solution of some 
difficult problems in the history of early Christianity. 

The method of treatment in the present volume is to go through Philo 
with a fine-toothed comb to cull out phrases showing an interest in mysti- 
cal speculation. The mass of data assembled is truly formidable. On this 
point the author’s contention would seem to be proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. The demonstration of this conclusion constitutes the 
main part of the book. The chapter on the “‘Mystery in Non-Philonic 
Writings” suffers from the disadvantage of scantier data, a defect for 
which the author is certainly not to blame. But, naturally, it tempts him 
to argue, perhaps with rather too much assurance, from silence. Also, the 
deductions he would draw from the mystical features of Jewish liturgy 
embodied in the Apostolic Constitutions depend for their validity upon 
the measure to which this document may be regarded as representative. 
There are some major considerations for which, it is sincerely to be hoped, 
much clearer proofs will be produced by future studies that are promised. 
How far Philo represents the major concern of Hellenistic Jews as a whole 
is still problematic. Even if he is typical of their speculative activities, it 
is still a question as to whether the rank and file were disposed in their 
worship to transform themselves into a mystery cult. And whether the 
Jewish cult ever made central that feature essential to all the gentile 
mystery religions, and even to Paul, of the dying and rising hero, seems 
still more questionable. Was the Judaism of Philo really a mystery cult, 
or was it more distinctively a gnostic type of religious philosophy? We 
shall look eagerly for further light on these matters in the future publica- 
tions promised us by Professor Goodenough. He should be able to en- 


lighten us, if anybody can. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


University of Chicago 
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Die Kulturauffassung Schleiermachers: nach der “Ethik” und der “Christ- 
lichen Sitte.’ By Rupotr Hernze. Gotha: Klotz, 1935. 57 pages. 
RM. 2.00. 

Since Barth denied that Schleiermacher was a Christian theologian 
of culture, the author turns to an examination of Schleiermacher’s treat- 
ment of culture with special reference to Christian ethics. In his lectures 
on philosophical ethics Schleiermacher insisted on the unity which binds 
together not only man and nature, but also all the forces of human society. 
“Morality is that conduct which follows from a sense of the whole.” 

The principle of organization appears in three stages of development: 
those of the animals, of the natural man, and the moral man. Animals 
cannot separate feeling from thought; the natural man lives only within 
the limits of his feeling; the moral man lives in terms of the whole. His 
mastery of nature is achieved through his capacities, his talents; so that the 
whole is the complete realization of all capacities (Talentbildung). Thus, 
culture in the narrower sense is the appropriation of the outer world— 
hence the réle of the natural sciences. This means that the moral man 
must find a natural foundation for culture in a view of the unity of nature 
and reason—a view which in tum rests upon actual participation in 
practical affairs. 

The organizing power of man expresses itself in widening circles of 
common life culminating in the state—and it is just here that the great 
theologian’s difficulties begin. Conceiving of the state as the ethical uni- 
fication of economic and scientific culture, he regards this unification as 
the product of war. Yet national identity consists not in boundaries but 
in an individual culture; and consequently the state has concern for 
knowledge, for language, and for religion. 

So much for the earlier writings. Later his attention shifts to national 
commerce, but the notion of culture is not further developed. Culture, 
then, “is an idea and therefore a moral force.” It rests on the unity of 
nature and reason, but the balance within this unity is not clearly set 
forth. 

Turning to his Christian ethics, we find that he considers Christian 
morality to be related to philosophic ethics as applied science to pure 
science; it is, like its companion theology, a phase of the direction of 
church life. Christian morality, therefore, follows from the life of reason 
spiritualized by the experience of faith (aus der Glaubenserkenntnis sich 
erschliessenden Totalitat des pneumabeseelten Vernunftlebens). The Chris- 
tian religious life dominates the line of thought. It is the task of Christian 
experience to secure a direction of man’s practical conduct (e.g., in the 
state) by intensifying the feeling for universality. Stated somewhat 
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differently, Christian ethics must shape the world by holding together 
nature and the development of human powers: and this is the process of 
culture. 

This combining of individuality with community is his starting-point 
for a Christian attitude toward the state; for the state must combine 
property (which is individual) with commerce (which is communal). By 
this token, also, war is condemned as breaking down community in human 
life. Schleiermacher has here gone beyond the national group which was 
stressed in the earlier stage of his thought. Here the state is a necessary 
evil, a step in the direction of world-community. What, then, must the 
Christian do with the state? The Christian must not absolutize the nation 
(das Volk); he must look beyond to the community of the whole human 
race. 

Since nature and society depend alike for their self-realization upon the 
self-development of the individual, man must preserve his freedom to de- 
velop. Thus, anything that restricts human self-development is anti- 
Christian: slavery, the machine age. The responsibility of Christian 
ethics is to furnish a conception of unity—unity of man with his fellow- 
men, unity of the race with the cosmos—which stands as a criterion of all 
cultural development. But since the aim of culture is maximum develop- 
ment, and since this rests upon unity with nature, culture and religion are 
inseparable. Yet the unity, being apprehended in Christian experience of 
faith, requires the domination of culture by Christianity. 

These conclusions are drawn from a careful survey by the author of 
Schleiermacher’s less-known works; and, if somewhat prolix at times in 
their statement, constitute a useful summary of his attitude on a moot 


issue in contemporary social thought. 
Epwin E. AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


Ethical Issues Confronting World Citizens. By DANIEL J. FLeminc. New 

York: International Missionary Council, 1935. 280 pages. $2.00. 

If it be asked what is it that carries the note of reality in the Christian out- 
reach .... one answer would designate the personalities, the enterprises, and 
the national behavior which demonstrate the high quality of the good life. For 
this very reason the total life and relationships of the various carriers of Chris- 
tianity are under scrutiny as never before. ... . : Any lack of alertness or insight, 
any failure to sense the social implications of one’s religious teaching or faith 
diminishes the sense of reality in any note sounded for that faith. 

Hence these studies are an attempt to survey from an ethical viewpoint 
some of the attitudes and practices of Christianity’s expansion, and to suggest 
certain new objectives toward which we may feel impelled to move. Attention 
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has been confined to a few major issues, or to those which push one back to 
fundamental principles. These issues have no provincial range. They bind 
together all Christians whether at home or abroad, whether foreign or national. 


In these opening sentences Dr. Fleming outlines the purpose of his latest 
book. It has become a truism in missionary circles that all human prob- 
lems are world-problems, in the double sense that the questions which 
concern us in America are basically similar to those with which the Afri- 
cans and the Asiatics are wrestling, and also that no one problem—such as 
the wages of labor, for example—can be settled in one country irrespective 
of what transpires in the others. Hence it is necessary for the Christian 
leader to familiarize himself with issues which of necessity reach beyond 
the confines of his own local parish, and to formulate some idea as to how 
they should be dealt with. 

What position should the church take in the struggle between nations 
for raw material and markets, and in the conflict between economic 
classes over the distribution of profits? How can assistance, monetary and 
otherwise, be given on an international scale so as to achieve the greatest 
good for giver and for receiver? Is it right for the missionary to accept 
armed protection in time of danger? In countries of growing political ten- 
sion should the missionary align himself with the forces of law and order 
or should he befriend the people in their struggle for greater liberty? In 
the conflict of race with race and of culture with culture what principles 
should govern the Christian’s conduct? In view of the fact that popula- 
tion pressure is one of the main hinderances to human uplift in the con- 
gested areas of the Orient, should the church promote birth control as well 
as infant welfare? 

One will look in vain for ready-made solutions and categorical answers 
to such questions. The author’s method is, rather, to cite examples of 
concrete issues which have appeared, to analyze the situation out of which 
they arose, to suggest certain alternative procedures, evaluating and scal- 
ing these in the light of their probable outcomes and of certain generally 
accepted principles, and leaving the reader free to draw his own conclu- 
sions. Thus the book has a double value. It attempts to deal dispassion- 
ately with some of the most puzzling questions confronting the church 
today; it also serves as a practical demonstration of the best methods to 
follow as one faces the perplexities of life. It should prove to be a valuable 
textbook for discussion groups in churches, schools, and colleges. It will 
furnish the general reader with an analytical and discriminating treatment 
of broader ethical issues for which we have been waiting for a long time. 

We have here a cross-section of the contemporary problems with which 
the far-flung Christian conscience is wrestling—a conscience that is not 
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static historically, nor uniform in its convictions throughout the whole 
church today. But, as one reads, one gains a new insight into just how 
the church feels its way along, experimenting with new situations in the 
light of traditional convictions and principles which have survived the 
testing of the centuries, and then revising these, if need be, by virtue of 
the new experience thus gained. The issues are never simple. They in- 
volve general principles, common human factors, local conditions, and 
particular adjustments. The partial solution of any one problem opens up 
other problems which in turn clamor for attention. But in this ceaseless 
facing of the issues of life as they arise, the church may render her greatest 
service to mankind and at the same time keep herself alive—and growing. 


ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 
University of Chicago 
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Baker, RANNIE BELLE. The Concept of a Limited God. A Study of the Philosophy of 
Personalism. Washington, D. C.: Shenandoah Publishing House, 1934. 234 pages. 
$3.00. 

This is a survey of some dozen thinkers, from McTaggart and Fechner to McCon- 
nell, Ward, and Tennant, to show their contribution to the philosophy of Personalism. 
The truth to which they all point is that the ultimate reality is spirit and cannot be 
known by the discursive reason. Personalism rounds out these many insights by show- 
i ng that this sustaining and causal power back of all phenomena is a self, First of all we 
find this self in our own individuality. To be sure, one cannot know himself as an object 
nor as a concept nor by concepts. But he has an intuitive sense of his own activity. So 
likewise all other selves elude our intellectual grasp. All we can know is the product 
of selves. The world about us is the expression of selves—primarily of God, but also 
increasingly of human selves. 

God is a knowing, loving Creator in constant communion with us. He expresses 
himself in all creation. But it is always a mistake to identify God with anything in 
creation. He is always other than that. He is not activity, nor process, nor anything 
that can be known in its specific nature. He is the self back of all, even as my own self 
is back of, different from, all thoughts, all works, everything knowable, which pertain 
to me.—HENRY N, WIEMAN, 


Bonp, BEVERLEY W., JR. The Civilization of the Old Northwest. A Study of Political, 
Social, and Economic Development, 1788-1812. New York: Macmillan, 1934. ix+ 
543 pages. $3.50. 

Professor Bond of the University of Cincinnati has placed those interested in the 
trans-Allegheny frontier in his debt in the publication of this volume, in which he has 
presented a composite picture of the civilization that arose in the Old Northwest in the 
formative period. Located in Cincinnati, the author has worked through the rich col- 
lections of western materials in the library of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio located in the city and has availed himself of the newspaper files and other 
contemporary materials in the Marietta College Library as well as the collections in the 
Western Reserve Historica] Society in Cleveland and the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society at Columbus. Professor Bond is an excellent example of the historical 
scholar who avails himself of materials at hand, and has been willing to widen his re- 
search interest to take advantage of available sources. 

While in its general outline the story of the civilization in the Old Northwest as 
presented in this volume presents little that is new, the author has filled it in with a 
mass of new and interesting detail drawn largely from newspapers and other hitherto 
little used contemporary sources. For the readei's of the Journal of Religion the chapters 
dealing with “Cultural and Social Foundations” and ‘‘Religion and Order’’ will prove 
of particular interest. Both chapters present a wealth of factual material, though to 
this reviewer they seem to lack in understanding.—WILLIAM W. SWEET. 
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BowEN, TREVOR. Divine White Right. A Study of Race Segregation and Inter-racial Co- 
operation in Religious Organizations and Institutions in the United States. New York: 
Harper (published for the Institute of Social and Religious Research), 1934. xv-+310 
pages. $1.75. 

This study was started as an inquiry into the policies and practices in the race 
relations of religious groups in the United States. It presently became apparent that 
the race relations in religious organizations could not be trusted adequately without 
taking into account the present economic setting and the historic background. The first 
part of the volume is a cursory review of slavery and of the Negroes’ economic status in 
the period following the Emancipation. The second part deals with the church life and 
hospitalization of the Negro people. Part three, nearly one-half of the volume, is an 
essay by Ira de A. Reid on the denominational schools for Negroes and the educational 
program of the church. The volume is designed for “the average person in the church 


pew.” If it stimulates him to read the more adequate and scholarly studies on race re- 
lations, it will serve a useful purpose.—E. B. REUTER. 


BROWN-SERMAN, STANLEY, and PRICHARD, HAROLD ADYE. What Did Jesus Think? 
Studies in the Mind of Christ. New York: Macmillan, 1935. ix+287 pages. $2.50. 
The authors of this book are dissatisfied with the old method of explaining the 

purpose of Jesus in the light of preconceived theological ideas, and have sought to 

examine his own mind, as reflected in his actions and sayings. They believe that in his 
own right he was one of the greatest of thinkers, and that justice has never been done 
to the profundity and far-reaching implications of his thought. They therefore take up 
the cardinal Christian truths and try to interpret them from Jesus’ own point of view, 
forgetting as far as possible the conventional meanings which have been read into them. 

It would be easy in a work of this kind to postulate an imaginary Jesus, moving on a 

timeless plane among ideas which are in their nature timeless. The authors, however, 

are fully equipped with critical and historical knowledge, and have sought to place 

Jesus in his own age, and to distinguish between his authentic sayings and those which 

were attributed to him later. At the same time they have avoided the error, to which 

purely historical study is always liable, of assigning the bare minimum of import to each 
recorded saying. Believing that Jesus was one of the greatest of thinkers they are alive 
to suggestions which lie behind the literal words. The idea of the book is an excellent 
one, and is admirably worked out. It is a pleasure to read a book of such high literary 
quality, lightened on every page by apt quotation and illustrative references to history, 
and to modern ideas and conditions. The writers themselves would be the first to admit 
that they have not fully apprehended the thought of Jesus, and it would be easy to point 
out instances in which their investigation has not been adequate. But they have suc- 
ceeded in their main purpose of impressing on the minds of ordinary intelligent readers 
that beneath the simple words of Jesus there lie great conceptions which have a meaning 


for all times. This was a task well worth doing, and it has been excellently done.—E. F. 
ScortT. 


CLARK, WALTER E. Indian Conceptions of Immortality. (The 1934 Ingersoll Lecture.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1934. 49 pages. $1.00. 
It was a wise choice that the trustees of the Ingersoll Lectureship on Immortality 


made in appointing Professor Walter E. Clark to deal with Indian conceptions in the 
1934 lecture. He has brought to the study a rich fund of knowledge of the history and 
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philosophy of the Indian peoples, and is eminently fitted to be an interpreter of their 
struggles and aspirations, 

There is no unitary doctrine of immortality characteristic of Indian faith. As Pro- 
fessor Clark intimates, survival after death was taken for granted in Vedic times, 
Toward the end of the period the emergence of theism brought the sense of dependence 
on the gods for immortality. In the Upanishadic development, the interpretation be- 
comes more metaphysical, and the goal of the human spirit is portrayed as unity with 
the cosmic spirit or Brahman. Religiously this led to a mystical, pantheistic emphasis. 
This conception was too abstract for the majority of the people, and underwent modifi- 
cation in terms of the more personal and psychological. Practices of yoga, and emotional 
types of bhakti were means to the end of disciplining the soul, with union with God as 
the ultimate goal. This lecture is a superb outline of the Indian attitude toward life 


after death.—A. Stewart WoopBurRNE. 


COLLIER, KATHERINE BROWNELL. Cosmogonies of Our Fathers: Some Theories of the 
Seventeenth and the Eighteenth Centuries. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934. 500 pages. $5.00. 

This book is one of the most richly documented of the many researches in the history 
of thought which have grown out of Andrew D. White’s great trail-breaking History of 
the Warfare between Science and Theology. The author limits herself to the period of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the first encounter between ancient theo- 
logical and modern scientific conceptions of the world was taking place; and gives her 
attention chiefly to those harmonizing writers—physicians or clergymen, for the most 
part—who attempted to reconcile the new scientific theories with the account of crea- 
tion in the first two chapters of Genesis. With the explanation of creation in these 
writers, she finds, there was associated an explanation of the reconstitution of the world 
after the Deluge, and a theory of the final destruction of the world; so these topics also 
are included. 

An impressive mass of literature is surveyed; enough, in fact, to overbalance the 
common notion that the chief task of theology in this period was the combatting of new 
ideas. In their respectful attitude toward Genesis, and their freedom of speculation in 
interpreting it, there would seem to have been little to choose between philosophers like 
Leibnitz and Kant, scientists like Roy and Buffon, and clergymen like Burnet and 
Whiston. What one notes in writers of all professions during this period is the gradual 
displacement of the geocentric by the heliocentric astronomy, of the Cartesian theory 
of vortices by the Newtonian theory of gravitation, and a steadily growing indisposition 
to treat the cosmogony in Genesis as if it were literally true. As detail after detail in 
the biblical account proved unamenable to harmonization, the point-by-point method 
of reconciling was abandoned, the biblical “days” were lengthened into vast periods, 
and the direct operation of God in creation receded into the background, while ‘‘the 
search for appropriate secondary causes engaged the minds of theologians and scien- 
tists.” Toward the end of the period, both Catholics and Protestants were already 
affirming—in advance of the Darwinian controversy—that “the Bible taught religious 
and moral truth rather than scientific.” 

For the clear and painstaking proof of these historical facts we are much indebted to 
Miss Collier’s erudition. The reader with a taste for the ironies and oddities of the 
history of thought will find many a tasty morsel in her pages—WALTER MARSHALI. 
Horton. 
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EIsENHUTH, Hernz Ericu. Ontologie und Theologie. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 

precht, 1933. 86 pages. RM. 4.80. 

The problem here treated is that of the relation between philosophical inquiry into 
the general nature of being, called ontology, and that theology which finds in Jesus 
Christ a revelation expressed in the supreme command that we should love God above 
all and our neighbor as ourselves. 

There are two kinds of relation, the additive and the functional. In the additive re- 
lation the entities related can be separated and still retain their identity. In the func- 
tional they lose their distinctive character when the relation is taken away. For example, 
mother and son are functionally related. The mother is a mother only in relation to her 
son and the latter is a son only in relation to the mother. 

After an intensive study of the nature of these two kinds of inquiry, the ontological 
and the theological, the author reaches the conclusion that they are functionally re- 
lated. However, a theology so related must not be dogmatic. It must seek in the revela- 
tion mentioned an understanding of the historical nature of existence. —H. N. WIEMAN. 


FRANZzBLAU, ABRAHAM M. Religious Belief and Character among Jewish Adolescents. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 
vili+-80 pages. $1.50. 

The organized religions of the world have tended to regard as almost axiomatic the 
principle that adherence to their tenets and traditions would create finer character. This 
study of 7o1r young adolescents twelve to sixteen years of age, attending Jewish religious 
schools, was made to test the validity of this belief. The conclusion is that there is no 
evidence that length of attendance at a religious school, nor knowledge of Jewish 
history, nor knowledge of Jewish ceremonials, nor intensity of Jewish feeling bears any 
significant relationsbip to character or personality as measured in the tests given. The 
religious-ideas test was a list of thirteen questions to be answered by yes or no, asking 
such questions as: ‘“‘Do you think God knows everything we say or do or think?” “‘Do 
you think God cares what we do?” “Do you think God has a good reason for everything 
that happens to us, even though we cannot understand it sometimes?” “‘Do you think 

si tec??? ‘ 24 
your soul lives on after the body dies?” There was no measure of other ethical or 
spiritua) phases of religion. The character and personality tests included measures of 
intelligence, moral knowledge, deception, co-operation, reputation, and other standard- 
ized forms. The findings in general are interesting and suggestive. Inferences made will 

have a tendency to be generalized upon but should be regarded as inferences from a 

limited study. Two points in particular deserve further study: (1) the age at which for- 

mal religious introduction may begin with advantage; (2) the possible correlation of 
organized religious beliefs to conduct responses when critical evaluation of beliefs takes 
the place of emphasis upon conformity to traditions.—E. J. CHAvVE. 


Jones, E. Stantey. Christ’s Alternative to Communism. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1935. 302 pages. $2.00. 

Criticisms of the communist system from the Christian point of view are not lacking, 
and some of them present a more systematically worked out case than Jones’s work 
does. But this book attempts to do what others as a rule neglect: it presents “Christ’s 
alternative to communism,” an attempt to set up a positive social and economic Chris- 


tian program. 
It would not be difficult to pass valid criticism upon this thesis on the general ground 
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that the author presents but a weak case in so far as he ascribes the system he advocates 
to Christ and his early followers. His attitude in this respect is in the main uncritical. 

But his proposal may be looked upon as quite justifiable from the point of view of 
the modern concept of Christianity. It is by no means necessary that we have the 
ipsissima verba of the Lord for every application of Christian principles to a modern 
situation which was probably totally absent from his environment. It is on this basis 
that Jones’s suggestions have value as indicative of the social thinking of the modern 
church. 

As the integral part of the new, Christian social order, Stanley Jones advocates 
collective sharing “closely akin to Communism” (p. 165), although, of course, without 
the dogma of class war. Christianity, in his judgment, “cannot fit into a competitive 
order.” In order to awaken the minds of Christians to the task of building the new so- 
ciety, he advocates the organization of ‘‘cells” on the communist model, the setting-up 
of co-operatives of various types, uniting the Christian forces in an “Internationale,” 
and changing the political order as soon as it may be done by democratic methods. 

Although some of the suggestions are undoubtedly helpful, they lack practical 
elaboration, and are left in the hortatory form of exhortation. A carefully elaborated 
Christian “alternative” to communism is still needed.—MATTHEW SPINKA. 
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